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SOME THOUGHTS ON THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF TRUTH. 


BY PROFESSOR 8S. A. ROSZEL. 


The prevalence of error has afforded a theme for the 
lamentations of the virtuous and the good in every age. 
Every effort to arrest the livid waves of corruption eae - 
generacy seems to be vain,—every spear pointed against 
Moloch, to be transferred into a broken reed; and every com- 
bat between the devotees of right and the adherents of wrong, 
to have eventuated in the ultimate, if not the immediate dis- 
comfiture of the former. The sable folds of the banner of 
darkness float lazily in the dark atmosphere of sensuality, 
debauchery and crime; if illuminated at all, the disentangle- 
ment of its winding, serves but to reveal the lurid characters 
traced with a pencil of nor heavenly nor earthly construc- 
tion, of import dire and fatal to moral purity and human hap- 
piness. Science has prostituted her powers to the service of 
the primal apostate. Eloquence rolls its burning periods 
forth in advocacy of the principles of infidelity and atheism, 
and poetry, forgetful of her celestial origin, her native home, 
has often forgotten the grandeur of her origin and the glories 
of the design for which she was created, and been enticed 
into the courts of infamy and death, to gild with her charms 
the pollution that festers there. 

And is it so? And is the world but a moral desolation, 
destitute of a verdant shoot? And shall we ground ourarms 
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before the potency of evil? Nay—nay—'tis well at times to 
have our enthusiasm chastened by moral jeremiads; but as for 
despair, 1 cry craven to him who suggests it. Let me not be 
misunderstood. I have no confidence in man’s ability to 
effect his own reformation unaided and alone. I view the 
chimera of perfectibility or St. Simonianism, as the airy 
phantasm of an idle imagination; while I cheerfully confess, 
that the prince of the power of the air, does ever and anon 
temporarily secure the ascendancy, that Oromasdes, in the 
words of oriental devotion, does at times, cower before the 
terrible might of Arimanes; yet would I scorn myself, could 
I be so ungrateful in my appreciation of the beneficent de- 
signs of Providence, so traitorous to my convictions of the 
omnipotence of right, so false to my conceptions of the 
inherent, excellent strength of christianity, were I to fold my 
arms in silent gloom, and craven despair, and without a strug- 
gle of resistance, basely and ingloriously submit to be tramp- 
led to death by the unthinking herd of deluded followers of 
wrong. The tempest may be curbed, the atmosphere may be 
purified, the array of wrong may be dishonoured, and the 
genius of falsehood driven back to the fastnesses of his own 
black domain, to the bosom of the demon whence he sprang, 
or else be buried forever beneath the ponderous tread of 
gauntletted truth. Magna est veritas et prevalebit, is an 
axiom to which no subtlety can successfuliy impute a sem- 
blance of fallacy. 

Only permit man to convince himself that he is wrong, and 
you insure his salvation. The unfortunate mistake is too 
often committed, of attempting to fasten our convict‘ons upon 
the minds of others with an air of superiority, because they 
are our own; whereas, no intellect is so thoroughly bonitebed, 
as to receive information with gratitude, which it is a blemish 
and disgrace not to have derived gf itself. Let man have the 
satisfaction of supposing, that he himself is the origination of 
his own plans of amendment, and the unassisted projector of 
his own schemes of reformation, and you will easily obtain 
his adherence to your cause. Few, very few are so case- 
hardened, so irremediably derelict in principle, as to cling to 
demoralizing prejudices, and practise wickedness, for the 
mere gratification attending the attachment and the perpetra- 
tion, or the complaisance of pride. None is so vicious, so 
utterly, unimaginably, incomprehensibly imbued with the 
essence of all unrighteousness, ungodliness, and inhumanity, 
as seriously, solemnly, and deliberately to plot, and then 
energize the conspiracy, for the irretrievable ruin of his kind. 
The world is dark enough, it is true, but the pencil that is 
to imprint so ineffably hideous a stigma on its features, is 
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yet to be formed; the wing of the demon capable of conceiv 
ing and executing so diabolical a project fans no flame this 
side of the regions of Tophet. Shaftesbury imagined that he 
was subserving the essential interests of his fellows; Boling- 
broke, vain-glorious and shameless as he was, was stricken 
with remorse at the imputation that his works would prove 
detrimental to human happiness; D’Alembert professed to be 
one of the most devoted lovers, as he certainly was one of the 
ablest rationalists of his race. Voltaire dreamed, or self- 
drilled himself, by the incessant teachings of his supreme 
vanity, into a belief of the abstract truth of his theories, and 
the whole host of errorists, from Pyrrho, to that rabid and 
accursed human hyena, who flourished at the period of the 
revolution, a brute, leprous in person, vulgar by instinct, and 
unutterably loathsome in his depraved and debauched appe- 
tites, whose name, if it shall live at all, shall be recorded on 
the sempiternal pages of virtuous disgust and indignation, to 
be seen and inwardly execrated, but too typical of unrelieved 
foulness, to be pronounced by clean lips to civil ears; I mean 
the abominable author of that rank but pitiful fungus of infi- 
delity, the “‘Age of Reason;’’ from Pyrrho to this caitiff, 
burrowing in his filth, and unvisited by a solitary redemp- 
tional virtue,—but not including him, the wisest of the advo- 
cates of wrong have fancied, but never felt, that they were 
right, and truth is the subject of feeling as well as perception. 

But it may be asked; If this be so, and minds of a high 
order and capacious calibre, have been deceived in their re- 
searches after truth, can it be expected that the great bulk of 
society will ever be competent to discover what it is? And 
will there not ever be pertinence and propriety in the question 
put by Pilate to his august prisoner, Wuat 1s Trutu? 

I certainly do not propose to define what truth really is,— 
such an attempt would be eminently presumptuous on the 
part of any one; we cannot define abstraction. The main 
purpose of the inquiry is to enable the mind to trace its own 
operations to a certain result, which, if fairly eventuated, 
constitutes Truth; but as to the precise essence and inherent 
nature or qualities of the object thus apprehended, it would 
be the consummation of folly to essay its demonstration.— 
Words being the representatives of sensible relations, are in- 
capable of expressing accurately the intangible and immate- 
riai processes of thought; and until disembodied entities shall 
have revealed to us the mode of communication adapted to 
their natures, we must be contented with the undeniable con- 
sciousness of our knowledge, that we possess the Truth, 
though we are incapable of conveying, by literal syllabication, 
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the precise properties of our trophy to an auditor. The pro- 
minent defect that has ever prevailed in all systems of ethics; 
I speak now irrespectively of the gospel—is this: that they 
propose to themselves the investigation of a subject which 
they esteem distant, isolated, and indefinite in its propor- 
tions, distinct from humanity, and disconnected from the 
constitution of man. They are too lordly to accept of a boon 
from a lowly source, and, in their pow’ Aen bnats to reach the 
hesperian paradise, they envelop themselves in the midst of 
cloudy wanderings, instead of nestling easily on the earth, 
and waiting for the dissipation of exhalations which ever 
ascend in their nubilant evaporations. We consider, that 
moral science is just as susceptible of elucidation as mathe- 
matical, and that as the latter must assume for its basis cer- 
tain positions which no one doubts; because to doubt them, 
would be ipso facto to declare the skeptic a decided lunatic— 
so, the former proceeds upon assumptions or axioms of a 
kindred character which are incapable of proof, because all 
proof presupposes doubt,—to remove doubt, there must be 
an adduction of evidence, but no evidence being more lucid 
or comprehensible than self-discernment and consciousness, 
of course it cannot be produced. 

I presume, that it will not be denied that the natural ali- 
ment of the mind is truth; and that the existence of the one 
principle necessarily establishes that of theother. I will not 
say that intelligence and truth are ad unguem synonymes; 
but they are certainly correlatives. ‘This proposition will be 
distinctly understood after a moment’s indulgence of the reflec- 
tion, that intelligence cannot subsist on falsehood. If truth 
be positive and essential, its opposite must be negative and 
non-essential of course, negation constitutes, or is, in and of 
itself nothing; and no living principle can subsist on non- 
entity. For instance, an indivylual some years since, may 
have entertained an opinion which at the time, he deemed per- 
fectly correct; subsequent enlightenment has demonstrated 
its complete falsity; now that sentiment thus banished from 
his mind, by the gradual influx of light, can never be restored 
to its position, or afford food for the entertainment of the in- 
tellectual powers; and why?—the mind knows that it is in its 
very nature not what it supposed it to be; and the thinking 
principle, having its own operations to oppose the continua- 
tion of such a belief, or its re-reception after it has once been 
rejected, and the same agent being incapable of pursuing 
two ramifications of diametrically different tendencies, the 
absolute impossibility to afford sustenance for mental diges- ! 
tion, must be apparent to every one. Well if the machinery 
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of the mind then be put in action through the medium of the 
perceptive powers, just so far as these powers, unbiassed, and 
of themselves exert their energies in the acquisition of know- 
ledge; what is thus gained must be frue. Now the primary 
exertion of the rational entity within us, is to discern a sim- 
ple idea; and then, after procuring an additional idea, it pro- 
ceeds at once to compare the various relations of the images 
thus presented, and this process of comparison constitutes, 
what is vulgarly denominated, thought. 

It is not my intention at present, to enter into a disquisi- 
tion on that idealess subject, the property of ideas. I accord 
sufficient information to the reader, to enable him to fancy at 
least what an idea is; or if there should be one so lamentably 
ignorant as not to be thus favoured, | would despair to over- 
turn the accumulated and onerous mass of stupidity with the 
lever of Archimedes. Any impression made upon the mind 
by means of the senses, which are the organs ot combiaien- 
tion between the internal immaterial worid, and the external 
material world, is an idea. 

The mind has the power to reject the false presentations 
that are made to it; and though, when it perceives objects 
through a false medium its deductions. may be erroneous, as 
to other things; yet, with reference to the relations sustained 
between the premises and the inferences, it actually and 
really perceives the truth. Hence the vast diversity of opini- 
ons existent in the universe, is not attributable to the defec- 
tive operations of the reasoning power, but to tre unreal and 
unfair basis afforded for the exercise of the functions. To 
enable one, therefore, to perceive the truth, the primary task 
is to exercise a solicitous anxiety as to the reality of the im- 
pressions which we receive, if stripped of all superfluous gar- 
niture, undisturbed by accident or design, things were shown 
undisguisedly as they are, the mind, readily grasping the 
images presented, would by its analyzing process, soon re- 


5 . . . . . . 
duce its formations to limits and dimensions comportable 


with truth. 

After the reception of ideas, if the thinking principle would 
but suffer its discriminating and judicial attributes to bound 
its efforts or aspirations, therg would exist little peril of delu- 
sion; but the other auxiliaries to its action being at the same 
time equally unimpeded by obstacles of any kind,—-the im- 
agination particularly exerting all its energies, the reason at 
once deserts the legitimate objects of exercise, and revels in 
the fields of fancy, led captive at her will. Now all that is to be 
accomplished is to avoid allowing the least undue license to 
imagination; as a substitute for other coexistent faculties. 
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She is winning and fascinating in her allurements; arrayed in 
the beautiful vestments of her own handiwork, smiling sweetly 
temptingly, innocently confidingly on the stern lord of the 
mental empire sceptred in iron on his severe throne, she be- 
holds his rigid features relax under her melting glance, his 
tense muscles grant a favouring smile to her bland and mel- 
lifluous invocations; and finally yielding to her rosy sway he 
enters her car and soon the twain are in the wild and tangled 
regions of doubt, toying and dallying, while the mental realm 
is running rapidly to waste. 

The mind when it has gained an idea must not fall into 
fitful speculations, but, patiently pondering on its acquisi- 
tions, it must institute reflections that may, by a counter 
influence, produce other ideas legitimately created. For 
instance—the mind perceives the figure 3; well, by the addi- 
tion of 2 and by comparison, it knows that three and two, 
must beget a number greater than either of the constituents. 
Now what this may be it has a perfect conception, and lan- 
guage has called it five. All the logic ever wasted by Aris- 
totle, that prince of sophists, and that autocrat of philoso- 
phers, cannot bring the mind to believe that three and two 
make six, because that would be believing an impossibility; 
that is, it would be perceiving contrary to its own conscious- 
ness; and this is absurd. 

Precisely, then, as in the case adduced, the mind proceeds 
in the most complicated combinations, and by perpetual 
reference to its own original perceptions, suffering imagina- 
tion to serve as alantern, but never as a beacon—to illumi- 
nate the path,-but never tu guide. It goes on, step by step, 
in the investigation of the most abstruse subjects. Every 
truth discovered by the perception, coincides with the moral 
sense, and by its contribution to the principles of belief 
terra what is usually t#rmed moral certainty. The 

imits of a single essay will not tolerate a digression into an 
examination of the arguments, as numerous as vain, that have 
been instituted against the doctrine of the attainment of abso- 
lute certainty on any point in morals. But, I will merely 
afford every individual a test by which the insidiousness of 
such objections may at once be detected, and their vanity 
made to appear. I shall do this, by an appeal to conscious- 
ness, relying for a subsidiary on potent and authoritative 
‘common sense.” It will be recollected, that it has been 
observed, that the principles of moral science, are just as 
capable of elucidation and proof, as are mathematical and 
numerical. Did any person ever entertain the least suspicion 
of the fact, that_a triangle and a sphere, are figures of 
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different shapes and outlines. Well, if any pretenders in 
metaphysics, any dabblers in a pool, the quietude of the 
waters of which is very apt to beguile the unwary loiterer, 
that for the mere sake of adventure suffers his curiosity to 
outstrip his prudence—if such a sciolist in philosophy should 
put it to the most illiterate bumpkin that ever ran the risk of 
dislocating his joints at the tail of a plough, how he knew that 
a circle and a triangle were not alike, they being both pre- 
sented fairly before him,—the immediate, and I insist upon 
it, the natural and logical reply would be given, because I see 
that they are different; and the most abstruse reasoning of 
the acutest sophist that ever flourished, from Pyrrho to Tho- 
mas Aquinas to the contrary, if it should work any effect at 
all on the rusty intellect of the rustic boor, would produce 
this very legitimate one, viz: that the man who could attempt 
to argue against ocular perception and a man’s own conscious- 
ness, should experience the benefits of retirement in a solitar 
cell, at a lunatic asylum, and should be plentifully dieted on 
that most exquisite dietetic for fools as well as philosophers— 
limestone water. 

Now apply this analogical reasoning to morals. That the 
mind prefers happiness to misery, is a proposition which will 
admit of no discussion whatever. Were I to assert that such 
a question was entirely problematical, the reader would at 
once be at liberty to distrust either the accuracy of his ocular 
organs, or my sanity. The manifest indubitableness of the 
fact, established not only in this case, by perception, but by 
intuition, for that the mental powers are capable of intuitive 
action, is indisputable, it requires but a solitary grade far- 
ther in advance, to learn that the creator of essential happi- 
ness must be virtue; and that its antagonist must be the 
product of a principle directly antagonist. This discovery 
now, is not so much the fruit of immediate perception as in- 
tuition. ‘The mind analyzes narrowly the elements of its 
constitution, inspects its tendencies in hours of solitude and 
abstraction, refers to its own inherent impulses, and notices 
their coincidence with pleasurable emotions.* The mind 
further observes its confusion and the wild discord accruing 
on the perpetration of a crime contrarily to its dictates of 
prudence, or justice, or to its conceptions of right; and by a 
pari passu comparison of the relation of things, during the 
whole of this investigation, which the humblest Colin can 





*T his attaches particularly to the feminine portion of the community, 
who seek happiness for the love of it, and not so much from a conviction 
of its constituting the appropriate object of intellectual aspiration. 
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and does institute nearly every day of his life, the person so 
arguing, arrives at a pitch of certainty just as complete as 
that regarding the distinction between triangular and circular 
forms; and this constitutes moral certainty, that belligerent 
mastadon of infidel or sensual rationalists, which they have 
always paraded with such accompaniments of pomp and cir- 
cumstance; but like the microscopic insect in the centre of 
an air-swollen globe, deprive its investiture of inflation, and 
the diminutive tenant gives no intimation of existence to the 
perceptible eye. 

At this stage of my remarks, a very plausible inquiry pre- 
sents itself in this form. If, as has been advanced, the opera- 
tions of the mind in themselves cannot be false—that is they 
will always produce certain conclusions from certain pre- 
mises, and if the indispensable and the sole requisition for 
correctness and expedition of action, lies principally in the 
provision of a suitable subject for contemplation and reflec- 
tion; what should that subject be or rather what is it. To 
this a very rational and satisfactory response can be returned. 
The mind is the creator of all ideas independent of those ob- 
tained by sensation. If the object presented to the senses be 
one worthy of investigation, and I apprehend that no know- 
ledge can be undeserving of acquisition, the true and real 
secret of improvement lies, not so much in an analysis of the 
properties of the material substances affecting the organs, by 
which a certainty of their existence is conveyed to the mind, 
as in a minute study of the manner with which the thinking 
principle receives, retains, and improves the impression 
thus received; or, in a word, without any periphrases, he 
who wishes to know the truth must study his mind; this is 
the grand, fundamental essential requisite. [Let the proposi- 
tion with which I started be retained viz, that without intelli- 
gence there can be no truth; that mynd is the substratum of 
truth; and that to know it, or to know one’s self, is the prime 
and commanding interest of every human being, worthy of an 
immortal destiny. This is no novel supposition, invented to 
subserve present purposes. It is a maxim, the promulgation 
of which has conferred immortality on one of the seven sages 
of Greece; and an adequate appreciation of which, will con- 
fer a more abiding and available immortality on him who 
will practise upon the precept. The individual, unacquain- 
ted with himself can never know his fellow men; is incompe- 
tent to the actuation of a salutary scheme promotive of their 
happiness; is the variable and inconstant automaton of passion 
and prejudice, the unworthy weathervane of contrariant emo- 
tions; the victim of captious caprice, blown about by every 
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wind of doctrine; the shuttlecock of fortune, tossed by her 
minions in derisive mirth as a meritless toy to amuse an idle 
moment. The first, the very first, demand upon the intel- 
lectual faculties is that which imperatively requires an ac- 
quaintance with themselves, and their operations; and then, 
as the powers become enlarged, higher nobler and more au- 
gust objects are presented until the great source and Author 
of all intelligence, is presented as the awful theme for never 
ceasing contemplation. The man who knows not himself can 
never know his Maker—and hear me! as all adoration offered 
to the divine being is rejected unless it is offered intelli- 
gently and rationally—so no one is prepared to present the 
sacrifice of acceptable devotion, unless perfectly aware of his 
own moral state. The oblations of ignorance are the heathen- 
ish presentations of presumption; and the unholy hand that 
dares to pollute the ark with an unreflecting grasp, must ex- 
pect paralyzation. 

In the view which has been taken of the topic under dis- 
cussion, I know not how any reflecting creature, how any 
real philosopher can be otherwise than a christian. I do not 
pretend to say that the literati of France of the last century 
had not studied the science of mind; nay, I am disposed to 
believe, indeed I know, that many of them studied it 
thoroughly, but unfortunately, with an analyzation of them- 
selves, they paused; and unable because unwilling to ac- 
knowledge a christianity which turned all this knowledge of 
themselves to their own condemnation; instead of following 
its genuine promptings, they resisted them and flew preci- 
pitately into the mystical regions of speculation, skepticism, 
and infidelity; where hampered by fetters of their own for- 
ging, they compromised with error—entered into an unholy 
league with the powers of the enemy, and found themselves 
finally entrapped in snares of their own origination—suicides 
of their own glorious prospects; and because they gloried in 
the possession of attributes which they felt, and we confess 
to have been powerful, they were ultimately put to an open 
shame. Oh! had Voltaire and his compeers but been willing 
to allow Faith to take them by the hand, when Reason failed, 
what a field of moral verdure would their own vine-clad 
country now exhibit: her méral sky as bright as her material; 
her religious atmosphere more bland than that which feeds 
the veins with physical health, and her happy population, 
among those who, in some measure, know the truth, and whom 
the truth has made free. 

Mind is the foundation of truth, infinite mind of infinite 
truth, and hence the perfect propriety and justice of the de- 
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claration of the great I Am: ‘I am the way, the truth, and 
the life.” Of the ‘‘way,’’ considered in a strictly mental sense, 
I have with whatever success striven to designate the land- 
marks; it will assuredly conduct to the fruth; in other terms, 
to God, and to life, and yet the very way, truth and life, are 
all primarily, mediately and ultimately Deity himself. 

ow, when it has thus been shown how rational the moral 
deduction of our minds to the promotion of truth is, and the 
ease of the mode as well as the immensity of the advantages 
of its pursuit, how very unintelligent and utterly debasing 
and unworthy a thing does infidelity appear. That men who 
do not think, or rather that creatures who refuse to exercise 
the only ennobling attribute of their nature, should disbe- 
lieve, cannot surprise. But is it not strange, that they who 
lave for years in the brilliant waves of mental lore, who dive 
again and again after pearls, should perversely and unac- 
countably disdain to grasp the brightest, most lucent and 
transparent of them ail; that which has been emphatically 
pronounced to be of great price. The tributes of the most 
profound and erudite mental philosophers, have been ren- 
dered, it is true, consecrated to the service of christianity; 
and it may well constitute a point of “se | now, as to the 
reality and genuineness of one’s intellectual strength, when 
there is a solitary disposition to deride or disregard the claims 
of religion. The multitude of beardless boys who are in the 
pupa state of intelligence, and whose exceeding great delight 
at a release from the salutary despotism of their pe 
rod, induces them to arrogate to themselves an independency 
of the sovereign Arbiter of all destinies, only proves to their 
sad confusion atid ignominy, that they know not how to 
think. No man can be a deep thinker, and a reviler of sacred 
things; and it has ever been characteristic of purity and pro- 
fundity of intellect, as displayed by the brightest mind, to 
turn from the jejune and unsatisfactory records of soulless 
philosophy; aye, and even from the warm pages of poetical 
ethics, to the Bible, as the sole depository of all that is true 
in morals, and instructive in real science. Oh! how many an 
eye has been withdrawn, wearied and dim, from the fervid 
pages of the Ionian bard,—no, not the Ionian bard, but the 
Bard of the universe; where every character stands forth the 
silent but the eloquent representative of a genius as grand 
as a mortal might well possess and live, and has reposed on 
the yet more awfully enrapturing and soul-absorbing revela- 
tions of the sacred volume; announcing the existence and the 
unimaginable excellencies of that mysterious and august Be- 
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ing, of whom to think without awe, is an aggravated crime, 
and to speak without reverence a great transgression. 

After banquetting his intellect on the incomparable disqui- 
sitions of the Grecian sage, around whose lips clustered the 
golden bees to sip the fragrancy which embalms the melody 
of truth, and whose wonderful teachings had well nigh eleva- 
ted man to the station to which the omnipotent condescen- 
sion of a God was alone able to exalt him, the aspiring soul of 
the eager moralist, unsatisfied with the unsubstantial element 
of human ministration, reverts to the instructions of Him who 
‘spake as never man spake,’ and becomes entranced in amaze- 
ment and adoration, at the discovery that the road to bliss 
which pride and presumption would fain have to traverse, the 
eminences constructed by lordly and arrogant reason, gem- 
med with rubies and paved with brilliants of the costliest 
splendour, is a straight and narrow path, winding its way 
lowlily and unobtrusively along the vale of humility, encom- 
passed with thorns and saturated with the life blood of many 
a pilgrim, who through much tribulation has entered into the 
sanctuary of truth, and now bows before her altar radiant 
with the manifestation of her inexpressible charms. 

Come, oh come—ye vain, unthinking and yet thoughtful 
searchers after knowledge! Throw aside your tomes of hea- 
thenish and human lore. There ye may find the conception, 
and a noble one too, that the chief end of living, is to die 
well; but this is the acme, the wltima thule, stupendous, 
though dreary, of the unaided manifestations of mortal science. 
Turn to the priceless testament bequeathed by a Redeemer to 
a wretched and a very desperate world, and you may be 
taught not only how to live so as to deprive the casualties of 
life of their power to torment, and its asperities of their 
properties to harrass; you may be instructed not only how to 
shuffle off this mortal coil with the triumph that should ever 
attend the egress of an immortal spirit, from a frail, perish- 
able, beleaguered, carnal tenement, to a ‘house not wes with 
hands, eternal in the heavens;’ but the truth, aye the burning, 
thrilling electric truth of the precept, is fsanctioned, con- 
firmed, ratified by examples, in the victorious deaths of a 


thousand martyrs, and e sublime and glorious exit of a 
God, 
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THE CAVE OF CHRYSTALS. 


A LEGEND OF TONGATABOO. 
BY REV. J- H. CLINCH. 
PART IIl. 


Meantime Eimatoo’s light canoe 
Steals round the coast of Vavaoo, 
Till, near the temple, safe it lay 
Anchored within a secret bay; 
And lightly up the winding way, 
Sprang Eimatoo and gained the gate, 
Just as the earliest flush of dawn, 
A golden streak in heaven had drawn. 
The temple court, tabood to all, 
But those the stern-browed priests may call, 
He enters, though Jehimna’s gore, 
Still in his hands, all warm he bore, 
And by the yet uncertain light 
Paced the enclosure round and round, 
Till led by Love and Fortune right, 
At length the long-lost maid he found— 
“Maiden, if thou thy life would’st save, 
Or snatch thy father from the grave, 
Thou must this instant fly with me.” 


“My father!—tell me, where is he? 
In danger? Then this feeble arm 
Shall render aid, or share the harm. 
Shall daughter of such sin be found, 
Flying when peril hema him round?” 


“Brief time for question or reply, 
That sire commands, and thou must fly; 
Thou shalt not want a faithful guide— 
I will conduct thee to his side. 

Trust to the honor of a heart, 

Which yet hath never known deceit, 
And at fit time I will impart, 

That which I dare not now repeat. 
Each momenat’s swiftly speeding wings, 
Near and more nearthe danger brings; 
Fly then whilst yet the path is clear, 
My heart is trae—my barque is near.” 
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One look of doubt, like summer clouds, 
The maiden’s face a moment shrouds— 
One thrill of fear, like lightning’s fire, 
Not for herself, but for her sire, 
Within her heart a moment burned, 
. And then to Eimatoo she turned, 
And in his hand her own she placed, 
And said “I will in thee confide— 
I will not know, lead where thou may’st, 
One thought to dark mistrust allied.” 








































He passed his arm around her waist, 
And through the gate, with desperate haste, 
The maiden urged; and soon the steep, 
Between whose rocks the waters sleep, 
Which form that far-retiring bay, 
Before their flying footsteps lay— 
They turned—what sight hath met their gaze, 
That thus they stand in mute amaze? 
Around the temple’s walls are poured 
The tyrant’s troops, a desperate horde; 
And some are hastening to the bay, 
As though to intercept their prey— 
That moment, in their vigorous grasp, 
Eimatoo’s arms the maiden clasp, 
And down the dangerous path he sped, 

From rock to rock with desperate leap. 
A nervous step and steady head, 
4 Must he possess, who down that steep, 
: Would dare the maiden to pursue. 






He gained unmoored his light canoe, 
And well the maiden aided too; 
And as they left the rocky strand, 
They saw the spot, where late they stood, 
Filled with the armed infuriate band, 
That thirsted for the maiden’s blood; 
And round them soon, on every side, 
A shower of missiles vex the tide— 
Javelin and arrow plunged and hissed, 
But still their destined mark they missed; 
Yet ere the bay’s far point they cleared, 
Behind in keen purguit ra, Spey 
Canoes well manned, while o’er the land 
Sped runners swift their flight to stay, 
If by the coast they held their way— 
But Eimatoo those rocks had scanned, 
And felt, though fearful odds were met, 
‘ The bloodhounds he could baffle yet. 
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THE FOUNDING OF THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 


A TURKISH LEGEND. 


BY W. C. TAYLOR, L. L. D. 


Helpless, hopeless cries for mercy rent the air, the flames 
of burning cottages illumined the sky, shedding a lurid light 
over a band of Moguls who had surprised the village of 
Inceni. The inhabitants, believing themselves protected by 
the Phrygian mountains, had taken no precautions against the 
marauding hordes who, in the thirteenth century, devastated 
Western Asia; the Moguls, who never incumbered themselves 
with prisoners, and who spared neither women nor children, 
lest their enemies might obtain information of their march, 
came upon the unfortunate villagers like the Simoom of the 
Desert, unforeseen, irresistible, and fatal. The work of mas- 
sacre went on; ‘‘the reapers of death,” as the barbarians loved 
to call themselves, wearied not in gathering their fearful 
harvest, cutting down alike the green blade and the ripe ear. 
A mother lay in the midst of her slaughtered babes; the sword 
by which she fell had been blunted by frequent use; life was 
not extinct, and her only surviving child, a fine boy of four- 
teen, was striving to cherish the signs of returning animation. 
A savage soldier saw him thus engaged, and ran to make the 
work of destruction sure. The gallant boy, though armed 
only with his staff, threw himself before the lavesiaen Tartar, 
and averted the fatal blow. Savage as he was, the Tartar 
paused for a moment in involuntary admiration; but, soon 
recovering, he rushed upon tite boy as a new victim, and the 
unequal combat was not declined. Its issue would not have 
been for a moment doubtful, but that the sound of steeds ad- 
vancing at their utmost speed alarmed the Moguls, and 
shewed that the avengers were at hand. They abandoned 
the slaughter of the helpless to meet more fitting foes; the 
boy remained alone with his mother. 

Ertogrul, to whom the guardianship of the sanjak or pro- 
vince of Sultan-Géni had been entrusted by Sultan Aladdin, 
had tracked the Moguls by their devastations, and, eager to 
repair the negligence which had allowed them to pass the 
frontiers, he vowed that he would neither eat nor drink until 
he had taken vengeance on the invaders. His companions 


repeated the vow, and now, after a toilsome search which had 
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lasted more than forty hours, weakened by hunger, and with 
steeds jaded by a long and rapid journey, they met their 
enemies flushed with success and intoxicated with slaughter. 
A fierce combat ensued between foes who would neither give 
nor take quarter. While the strife was at the highest, Erto- 
grul fell from his horse; his foeman’s blade was already up- 
lifted to strike, when a boy, rushing in through the m4 
struck the Mogul in the back with a knife, and drove the 
blade deep to a vital part. Ertogrul rose and struck his reel- 
ing adversary to the earth; he appeared to have been the chief 
of the horde, for, after his fall, the Moguls broke their ranks 
and attempted to save themselves by flight. Their efforts 
were vain, for the whole country was now alarmed; they were 
cut down singly orin groups, and the sun that rose on the 
ruins of Inceni had not declined in the west before the des- 
stroyers were swept from the face of the earth. 

The first care of Ertogrul was to seek his youthful preser- 
ver; he found him attending his dying mother, over whom he 
had constructed a rude shed. The voice of Ertogrul sounded 
familiar to the ear of the hapless woman; she feebly raised 
her head and asked, ‘‘Zurud, my child, is not that the son of 
Soleiman, who speaks?” “It is even so,” replied Ertogrul, 
‘‘who art thou, that namest the unfortunate son of an unfor- 
tunate racet’’ 

“Death is coming fast; Azrael, hovering over my pillow, 
allows but few words: I was the wife of Syed-e-Shuzi, thy 
spiritual guide and director; that boy is his son. When the 
ery of the spoilers came, Syed vowed, that whichever of his 
children should escape, should become a dervish, and dedi- 
cate the rest of his life to Allah. Syed is departed; every 
scion of his house has been cut off but one; I must follow.— 
Son of Soleiman, search yonder ruins; you will find a koran 
stained with Syed’s blood; take it to the village of Itburuni 
and present it together with Zurud, to the sheikh Edebali, as 
the bequest of his dying sister.”’ 

Fainting fits, produced by the exertion of speaking, stop- 
ped her voice; Ertogrul and Zurud vainly tendered their aid; 
she, who the day before was celebrated in the neighbourhood 
as the ‘‘Fortunate Mother,?’? was within a few hours, a widow, 
all but childless, and a corpse. 

Ertogrul having found the keran, and refreshed his fol- 
lowers, directed his march to Itburuni, accompanied by Zu- 
rud. A great change had come over the boy’s spirit; he had 
been the pride of the youngsters of Inceni, foremost in every 
feat of agility and strength; he had on the preceding night 
displayed the courage of a soldier, and given high promise of 
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a future warlike career; but now a settled gloom was on his 
countenance; he had already acquired the melancholy taci- 
turnity of the dervish, that stoical apathy so vaunted in the 
East, which seems to have taken an everlasting farewell both 
of laughter and of tears. To Ertogrul’s om attempts at 
consolation he made no reply, yet he more than once seized 
the chieftain’s hand and kissed it with affectionate gratitude; 
but, seemingly ashamed of evincing so much emotion, he 
instantly relapsed into his moody indifference. 

When Ertogrul reached the house of Edebali, he presented 
Zurud and the koran to the sheikh, at the same time relating 
the request of his sister. Edebali, though young in years, 
was old in piety and wisdom; he invited Ertogrul to share 
his hospitality, and prepared the best chamber for his recep- 
tion. Tn this chamber the sheikh deposited the koran, pla- 
cing it aloft on the highest piece of furniture in the room, to 
show his reverence for the word which God had spoken to his 
prophet. 

While all in the house slept, Ertogrul reverently took the 
koran, and spent the greater part of the night in the study of 
the sacred volume. ‘Towards morning, he extended himself 
on the couch to take a few moments of repose. A heavenly 
vision descended upon him; the glorious light which has en- 
circled the heads of all the prophets, from Adam to Moham- 
med, surrounded his bed, and a Divine voice spoke as within 
his soul, saying, “Since thou hast thus reverenced my holy 
word, thy children, and thy children’s children shall be 
honoured throughout all generations; the token of my bene- 
ficence is even now in thy house.” 

A vision also appeared to the youthful Zurud; his father 
Syed-e-Shuzi stood by his bed, girt with celestial radiance. 
*Zurud,’? said the form, “‘thy vows are heard in heaven, th 
sacrifice of the world’s vanity is atcepted; thou shalt ton | 
the true creed of Islam to many nations, and thy words shall 
destroy the vain idols of the unbelievers. Nor are thy prayers 
for thy benefactor unheard; a son is born to him this day,— 
his name shall be Othman; under him and his successors, the 
creed of Mohammed shall spread over ail the nations of the 
earth. Thou shalt be a spiritual father to the boy, and the 
memory of thy instructions shall be preserved while there 
lives a descendant of the house of Othman.”’ 

In the morning Edebali and his household resumed their 
customary occupations. Ertogrul, at the earnest solicitation 
of his host, consented to remain another day; but before the 
shades of evening began to close, an express arrived from his 
castle at Eskishehr; announcing that a son had been born to 
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him at the very hour that his couch had been visited by the 
beatific vision. 
“Ertogrul’s misfortunes,’ says the Turkish historian, ‘‘be- 
gan when his father Soleiman was drowned in the Euphrates, 
and ended when his son Othman was born.”” They pass very 
briefly over the events of the next eighteen years, merely 
stating that Othman, from the age of fourteen, took an active 
part in the wars between the Turks and the Moguls, and that 
he greatly profited by the religious instructions of the dervish 
Zurud. Nor were the lessons of Zurud confined to the 
koran; he taught his ne the mysteries of that inner faith 
revealed to the contemplative ascetics, and made him appre- 
ciate the beauties of these hymns, which, under the outward 
my of mere human passion, express the longings of the soul 
or the absorption of its powers in the Divine essence. Thus 
educated, Othman became equally distinguished as a poet 
and a warrior; at the age of sixteen he wrote a hymn which 
the Muezzins still recite from the minarets in various parts 
of the East, after the first proclamation of morning prayer. 


Glory be to God alone! 
Glory be to God alone! 
The shades of night are fled away, 
The ruddy dawn leads in the day, 
And light once more to mortal eyes is shown, 
Bow before the Eternal King, 
To his praise loud anthems sing 
For all the benefits bestowed 
By him the One, the only God, 
Glory be to God alone} 


In the meantime a daughter was born to Edebaldi; she 
was named Malkhatim (the female treasure) from her extra- 
ordinary beauty, and as she grew up the graces of her mind 
surpassed those of her person. ‘The poets and historians of 
Turkey have exhausted the luxuriance even of oriental ima- 
ginations in describing the loveliness of Malkhatim: her 
shape, they tell us, was like that of the cypress,—her eyes 
those of the gazelle,—her face the moon when it sheds its 
mildest radiance,—her cheek, the rose when the nightingale 
sings to his sultana flower his sweetest song of love,—her 
locks the mantle of night,—and her mouth a string of pearls 
enclosed in a ruby casket. Some of the historians indeed, 
seem to have become enamoured of their awn descriptions, 
for they pause in the midst of their recitals of wars and revo- 
lutions, to insert one or two of the ghazels or sonnets which 
were written in honour of the daughter of Edebali, Malk- 
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hatim was, like Othman, a pupil of the dervish Zurud; she 
learned the mysteries of the faith in his company, but when 
youth began to take the place of childhood, it sometimes hap- 
pened that the lad and the maid forgot the mystic significance 
of the amatory verses they read, and derived from them a 
more immediate and pleasing application. As Nazami says, 
describing a similar pair,— 


Science for them had now no charms to boast; 
Learning for them had all its virtue lost; 

Their only taste was love and love’s sweet ties, 
And writing ghazels to each other’s eyes. 


Othman’s ghazels, like those of most Turkish poets, are 
more like epigrams than sonnets; each contains a single 
thought or image, applied sometimes very ingeniously, and 
sometimes very absurdly; one specimen will suffice,— 


Thou art graceful my love, as yon branch of palm, 
Which waves in the sky though the air is calm; 
But thou wilt not bend like the palm branch free, 
It is I: it is I, who must bend to thee. 


Zurud departed from Itburuni to fulfil the duty imposed 
upon every pious Moslem, of once in his life making a pil- 
grimage to Mecca. His absence was protracted longer than 
had been expected; for having been called upon in his turn 
to perform the religious services for the caravan, he pronoun- 
ced a discourse so replete with heavenly eloquence, that its 
fame was diffused abroad, and the princes of the East invited 
him to their courts that he might aid in checking the count- 
less heresies by which the pure faith of Islamism was begin- 
ning to be sullied and corrupted. While Zurud was away, 
Othman offered himself as a gon-in-law to Edebali. The 
sheikh, proud of his high birth, for he was a Syed or descend- 
ant of Mohammed, refused an alliance with a person whom 
he regarded as little better than the chief of a band of adven- 
turers. ‘I would have refused,” he said, “‘the sultans of the 
house of Seljuk, and can the house of Soleiman compare with 
them?”? 

*‘T will claim my bride when I win an empire,” replied 
Othman, and quitting Itburuni, he joined his companions in 
arms. 

Ertogrul appears about this time to have resigned the 
chieftancy of the tribe to Othman, for we find the young 
prince at the head of the principal ee undertaken 
against the Moguls, who still held the districts between the 
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north of Anatolia and the Caspian Sea. Although Othman 
did not, like Abdenahman of Spain, send metrical gazettes 
of his various adventures to his mistress, many of his ghazels 
are manifestly derived from the circumstances of their 
position. In one expedition, having defeated the Tartars 
near Erzerum, he pursued the vanquished horde to the foot 
of the Caucasian chain. Every one knows the countless 
superstitions attached to Mount Kaf or Caucasus, its eternal 
snows, its fountains of living fire, its forming the circle of 
the habitable world. Othman, like all Turks, had heard 
these Arabian traditions in his childhood, and given them 
implicit credit. He probably gazed with awe on those 
majestic peaks of which such wondrous tales were told; and 
it is no slight proof of the strength of his love, that he found 


it illustrated by so stupendous a spectacle. The ghazel 
which he wrote, deserves to be quoted: 


Knowest thou the wondrous mountain 
Covered with eternal snow, 
Pouring forth a fiery fountain 
In a never-ceasing flow? 


Knowest thou Kaf’s dread dominions, 
Where the boldest spirits quail? 
Even the eagle’s mighty pinions 
As he soars by, flag and fail. 


?Tis an emblem of the blending 
Powers in thee, my soul’s desire; 

See, the snowy white extending, 
Lighted by those eyes of fire, 


O’er a face, where both united 
Ever join in mystic power. 

Soaring spirit! thou art blighted, 
Like the eagle, forced to cower. 


And as Kaf the world is holding 
Firm within its granite mound, 
So thy charms, my soul enfolding, 

All its hopes and wishes bound. 


Othman confided the secret of his love to several of his 
comrades, and thus spread abroad the fame of Malkhatim’s 
beauty. The report reached the ears of the Seljukian sultan 
of GEni, and he resolved to become the possessor of such 
charms. Forgetful of the services which the valor of Oth- 
man had rendered to his dominions, he treacherously arrested 
the young prince as he was returning from a successful ex- 
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pedition, and confined him in the castle of Akbik. In the 
solitude of his prison Othman stil] sung his love for the 
daughter of Edebali; unfortunately for his poetic fame, he 
was too fond of ringing the changes on that hacknied theme, 
—the loves of the Nightingale and the Rose; but as in one 
ghazel he gives something of novelty to the legend, we may 
venture on quoting a specimen of his prison strains: 


In plaintive notes I utter the woes 

That are rending my heart for my absent rose; 
*Tis growing in beauty, tis growing in pride, 
Tis shedding its fragrance on every side; 
Tis glorious and bright as the evening star; 
But, alas! from its Bulbul ’tis distant far. 


For others *tis shewing its brightness and bloom; 
To others ’tis yielding its sweets and pertume; 
From others receiving the homage that’s due; 
With others enjoying delights ever new: 
Though others around her may hover and shine, 
These others can never feel love such as mine. 


My dear distant rose, it never can be 

That my soul should part with the image of thee— 
With thee I am ever; with thee in mind, 

Though here in a rugged prison confined: 

Unless I break loose, T shall die with rage, 

And beat out my life ’gainst the bars of my cage. 


The sultan of GEni entrusted the guardianship of his cap- 
tive to a Greek refugee named Mikhal Koeze, that is, 
‘Michael with the pointed beard.”? Over this personage, 
subsequently so celebrated in Turkish history, a veil of 
impenetrable mystery is spread. Several Christian writers 
of the fifteenth century gravely assert that he was the wan- 
dering Jew, whose fate they Gonnect with all the great 
revolutions which have occurred since the Christian era. 
According to them, this being, cursed with immortality, is 
the secret contriver of all the great changes in the condition 
of humanity; he is the bard who urged Alaric, the priest 
who stimulated Attila, the Monk Sergius who taught Mo- 
hammed, the prophet who found Jenghiz Khan in the desert, 
the Scald who guided Rolla, and the renegade who liberated 
Othman, and pointed out to him the paths that led to empire. 
It is certain that he became fondly attached to his prisoner, 
and soon contrived to inform Ertogrul of the place of his 
son’s confinement. 

Enraged at the treachery practised on his son, Ertogrul 
renounced his allegiance to the sultan of G&ni, and raised the 
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standard of revolt. The Turkish tribes had long been weary 
of the tyranny exercised over them by this unworthy des- 
cendant of the house of Seljuk, and readily joined in the 
insurrection. Akbik was betrayed to Ertogrul by the rene- 
gade Mikhal; and Othman, thus restored to freedom, pre- 
pared to take ample vengeance on the author of his im- 
prisonment. 

While Anatolia was thus harassed by civil war, Zurud 
returned from his pilgrimage, and once more took up his 
abode in the house of Edebali. He soon learned the circum- 
stances that had occurred during his absence, and urged his 
uncle to consent to the union of the lovers. 

“It is not meet,”’ replied the shiekh, ‘‘that the pure blood 
of the Koreish, enobled by its having flowed through the 
veins of the prophet, should mingle with the stream that 
runs in the savage sons of the distant-desert. The Turks were 
the slaves of the house of Abbas; fate, indeed, made them 
for a season masters of the Khaliphate, but strip the butterfly 
of its gilded wings, and you will find the crawling caterpillar 
beneath.” 

‘And is it thus,” replied Zurud, ‘that you interpret the 
ways of Providence? Remember you not that Abraham was 
before Mahommed? yet are his posterity a mockery, a bye- 
word, and a scornamong nations. Descent from the prophet 
is an idle boast, unless you have his heritage of resignation 
of implicit obedience to the Divine Will. Oh! my father, 
remember, pride was not made for created beings; think of 
the words of the Persian moralist,* which you often recited 
for my instruction in youth: 


Though in life’s gardens thou art now a rose 
Whose opening buds unnumbered sweets disclose; 
Yet from thy grave shall weeds pernicious spring,— 
The thistle wound there, and the nettle sting.” 


‘I fear, my son,”’ replied Edebali, ‘‘that you are dazzled 
by the increasing greatness of your former pupil, and that, 
like the vulgar herd, you believe bis power will be permanent, 
because he has conquered castles and subdued cities; but, as 
the poet you have quoted says: 


You who in towers and castles place your trust, 
Learn that your strength and you shall sink in dust; 
A voice angelic ever cries aloud 

In awful warnings to the great and proud, 

“Have sons that graves with tenants might be filled, 
And mighty palaces for ruin build.” 





*Sadi. 
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“It is you, not I, who have to learn the lesson from those 
awful lines,” replied Zurud; ‘‘it is you who place your 
trust in a fancied supremacy of birth, forgetting that were it 
Allah’s will, the Syeds would become degraded out-casts 
like the Jews. Even thus, Iblis, when summoned to pay 
homage to Adam, refused, in the pride of his angelic descent, 
to perform obeisance to a creature of clay. I tell you, 
Othman is the chosen of Allah; it hath been revealed to me 
in the visions of the night. Beware lest you fight against 
the Divine decree. I have spoken.” 

Edebali was greatly moved; he continued for several 
moments to ponder over Zurud’s words in silence. When 
he spoke, it was inacalm, moderate tone, such as a man 
uses when he begins to suspect that he has been greatly in 
the wrong “If it be the will of Allah,’’ said the sheikh, 
‘blessed be his name, I am resigned. But pray for me, my 
son—pray that Heaven may mercifully solve my doubts, and 
guide me into the right way.” 

Sometime after this conversation, Othman, who had now 
become sultan of Gini, came to demand the hospitality of 
Edebali, and was invited to spend the night in the very 
room, which, on a similar occasion, had been occupied by his 
father Ertogrul. ‘Though deeply enamoured of Malkhatim, 
he did not press his suit with unbecoming vehemence, but 
resigned himself to the Divine will, persuaded that whatever 
is written on the eternal table of destiny which stands in 
the presence of the Most Highest, must happen in spite of 
human opposition. Before he lay down, he repeated the 
memorable werds of Mohammed—‘‘He who truly loves, who 
endures his pangs patiently, who is resigned even to the 
death, deserves to gather the palm-branch of the martyrs.”’ 

During the night Othman had a vision, which is recorded 
in every Turkish history, as @n event second only in import- 
ance to Mohammed’s journey to heaven, when Gabriel 
brought him the miraculous steed, Al Borak, on the night of 
power. He dreamed that he was reposing by the side of his 
host; suddenly he beheld the moon emerge froin Edebali’s 
bosom, and after rapidly increasing in size and lustre, enter 
into his own. He then beheld a tree spring from his loins, 
which grew to wondrous size, and at every moment became 
more verdant and more beautiful. The shadow of its 
branches was spread over the earth and the seas, until it 
reached the extreme horizon of three parts of the globe. Un- 
derneath it arose the immense pinnacles of the Caucasus, the 
Taurus, and the Hemus, which seemed to be the four mighty 
pillars which supported this vast tent of foliage. From the 
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roots of this tree, issued the Tigris, the Euphrates, the Nile 
and the Danube, covered with fleets of richly-laden ships, as 
if they were seas. The plains were yellow with harvests of 
— grain; the hills were covered with thick forests, 
while chrystal rivulets, issuing from their sides, meandered 
through bowers of roses and of cypresses. In the distant 
valleys were seen cities adorned with domes, cupolas, yra- 
mids, obelisks and minarets, on the top of each of which the 
holy crescent gleamed; the voices of the muezzins summoning 
the faithful to prayer, were heard from the galleries of the 
towers, commingled with the sweet notes of countless night- 
ingales, and the merry chattering of myriads of parrots, 
whose plumage displayed hues as bright and varied as those 
of the rainbow. All the feathered choristers fluttered sport- 
ively through the mass of foliage, and seemed to feei no fear, 
though the leaves had all the shape’of sabres. Suddenly a 
wind arose and directed the points of all those sabres towards 
the principal cities of the universe, but chiefly towards Con- 
stantinople, which, situated between two continents and two 
seas, resembled a diamond set between two sappliires and two 
emeralds, forming the precious jewel of a ring, which por- 
tended universal dominion over the sons of men. Othman 
was about to put this ring on his finger, when he awoke. 

Edebali had a different vision: he dreamed that he saw that 
wondrous bird the Humai, or royal vulture, descend_over his 
house, and raising up his guest and his daughter in its talons, 
place them on a pinnacle of emerald. The Humai then ex- 
tended its pinions over the pair; one wing touched Europe, 
the other Asia, and beneath the shadow, mosques crowned 
with minarets arose, while churches and temples crumbled 
into dust. While he yet gazed, the muezzins proclaimed the 
hour of prayer, and mingled with the summons praises of the 
pious sheikh Edebali. ‘The voices appeared so loud and so 
near that he awoke. 

In the morning Edebali summoned his friends and his 
household; in their presence he solemnly betrothed Othman 
to Malkhatim, and the marriage ceremony was soon after per- 
formed without pomp, but with all the ordinances enjoined 
by the law of Mohammed. ‘Dhe rest of Othman’s career be- 
longs to history; after the capture of Prusa he became lord 
of an empire, which under the administration of Mikhal, his 
vizier, rapidly increased in power and prosperity. The pos- 
terity of Mikhal, called Mikhal-ogli, or the sons of Michael, 
long continued to fill the principal offices of state in the 
Turkish empire, and we believe that one of the family is high 
in the confidence of the reigning sultan. A monastery was 
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erected for Zurud, richly endowed with villages and estates; 
within its precincts both he and Edebali were interred, after 
they had spent a life of unusual duration in the practice of 
piety, and their tombs are still a favourite place of pilgrimage 
to all pious Moslems. 

The vision of Othman is always cited by the Turkish his- 
torians as the true foundation of their empire; they connect 
it also with their invasion of Europe by a second tradition 
equally romantic. Soleiman, the grandson of Othman, was 
invited into Europe, as an ally, by one of the hostile parties 
which devastated the Byzantine empire. He hesitated to 
comply with the request, but frequently walked along the 
sea-coast, of the province he governed, meditating on destiny, 
and supplicating Providence to guide his judgment. In such 
a mood ie loved to ramble through the ruins of the ancient 
city of Cyzicus; its majestic remains filled him with won- 
der; the broken columns, the precious marbles scattered over 
the sands, called to his mind the legions respecting the 
palace, which the Gins and Afrites erected for Balhis, queen 
of Sheba, at the command of Solomon, and the stupendous 
fragments of Istakhar and Tadmor. One evening he saw by 
the light of the crescent-moon, the reflections of the columns 
and obelisks in the waves assume more definite and palpable 
forms: He seemed to perceive perfect palaces and temples 
emerging from the depths of the sea, and fleets sailing beneath 
the waters. Mysterious voices were heard around him, whose 
sound mingled with the murmur of the waves; while the 
moon, which suddenly shone out in the East, spread a long 
line of light over,the sea of Marmora, as if Europe were united 
to Asia by a band of silver. Soleiman knew it to be the 
same moon which his grandsire had seen emerging from the 
bosom of Edebali; he felt, therefore, that the time decreed b 
Destiny for the fulfilment of Othman’s vision was steal, 
and passing the Hellespont with a chosen band of warriors, 
he established the first permanent settlement of the Turks 
in Europe. 
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THE ATLANTIS. 
( Continued. ) 


CHAPTER XI. 


Further Discoveries in Saturnia. 


The next morning, the amiable Sterne, according to pro- 
mise, came to my hotel to take me an airing, and give me a 
view of the city and the adjacent country. We ascended 
one of those carriages which moved of themselves, but under 
regulation of a man, or boy seated in front like our postilions, 
and in a moment we started by simply loosening the wheels 
from their confinement. This mode of conveyance I found 
universally prevalent in Atlantis, insomuch that all kinds of 
transportation both by land and water, were conducted in 
this manner, except when great distances were to be travel- 
led, in which cases, the inhabitants ascended into light car- 
riages, which were borne by balloons. Not a cart or dray 
was seen in the city, which did not seem instinct with life, 
and seif-motive. ‘This circumstance communicated an air of 
unusual cleanliness and neatness to the capital, and rendered 
travelling in a high degree delightful, both upon the smooth 
pavements of the town, and the excellent roads of the coun- 
try. Sterne and I passed through the finest and most elevated 
streets, in which, during our progress, he described the owners 
of the several establishments. Do you see that elegant dwell- 
ing upon the right? pointing to a house whose front presented 
a most superb appearance, and who would you suppose is its 
occupant? I could form noconjecture. That, he continued, 
is the residence of Lady Jane Gray, happily settled with the 
young nobleman, Lord Dudley, to whom she was attached 
and married at the time of her execution. And what renders 
her present situation still more singular, is that Mary the 
former Queen of England, and her bloody rival, after having 
undergone the severe penalties inflicted in this republic, upon 
the persecutors of their race, is now her head waiting woman, 
and much satisfied to obtain so eligible a post in the family. 
Prospero.— Good Heavens! that is a righteous retribution. 
Would that all those wretches who persecuted or molested 
mankind, either on account of their religious or political 
opinions, could know their final destination! 
Sterne—They pay well for it here. 
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Prospero.— What, then, will be their punishment on the 
great day? 

Sterne.—But what will surprise you still more, is that the 
house which we have just past, and next to that of Lady 
Jane, is that of the celebrated Ann Boleyn, who is now the 
wife of Sir Thomas Moore, whose serene mind could be 
ruffled neither by prosperity nor adversity, and who in the 
consciousness of innocence, sported at the place of execution. 
Henry the Eighth, that same king, the tyrant and monster 
who sent her to the scaffold in a fit of affected jealousy, and 
who brought her present husband to the block, is high steward 
for her at a country seat which she holds, connected with an 
immense estate. 

Prospero.—How apt the punishment! The ways of Heaven 
in this country, begin to be disentangled of their intricacy, 
and to have their mystery cleared. What disposition of 
Heaven could be more opposite, than that the tyrant who 
trampled upon the rights of others, and murdered so many of 
his nobility, and even his own wives under the forms of law, 
should now be subjected to the entire control of the beautiful 
woman whom he destroyed? No doubt Sir Thomas Moore 
still cracks his jokes with him whenever they meet, and Ann 
acts towards him with christian moderation. 

Sterne.—I understand that Buckingham threatens him with 
the full penalty of his guilt, and that the proud spirit of Wool- 
sey thirsts for his revenge. Let all those who are invested 
with authority or influence in the other world, beware how 
they abuse them to mischievous or oppressive purposes, for 
the chalice of misery which they minister to others, in Saturnia 
returns to their own lips. 

We passed in succession the residence of Numa, Cincin- 
natus, Titus and the Antonines, Henry the Fourth of France, 
Alfred of England, David, Solomon, and a long list of kings, 

ueens, and nobles, and illustrious men, all of which looked 
like so many seats of paradise rising to the view. These men 
had their places occasionally in the councils of their country, 
by the free election of their fellow-citizens, and besides that 
their virtuous minds had been satiated with the cares of 
Empires in their former state, and desired retirement and re- 
pose, were now convinced that in so intelligent and humanized 
a community as the Atlantians, a republican government was 
best suited to their habits and manners, and most conducive 
to the public welfare. Leaving the city after a ride of some 
hours, we entered into the most beantifal country I ever be- 
held, so richly cultivated on all sides, that it had the appear- 
ance of a universal garden, in which the soil teemed with the 
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finest products, and fruits of the most delicious flavours re- 
galed the senses. We next came to a beautiful river called 
the Salubria, from the circumstance that without any de- 
pendence upon popular prejudice, its waters from some happy 
intermixture of mineral substances in their composition, were 
found a sovereign cure of many of the most acute diseases of 
the climate. This stream was transparent, deep and rapid, 
about a mile wide, navigable for many miles, and at this time 
some vessels without sails, and propelled as was our carriage, 
by philosophical contrivance, some boats, and canoes of all 
sizes, were moving in all directions, and communicating a 
gaiety to the prospect which was truly enchanting. In the 
south there rose a lofty chain of mountains, whose dusky 
heads seemed to form so many battlements to sustain the 
earth upon that quarter, and preclude all approach of inva- 
sion by hostile forces. Proceeding along this river, we passed 
the Roman settlement, a noble villa, which in honour of the 
greatest man of ancient Italy, they called Tusculum, or the 
Tusculan villa. Here, Mr. Sterne informed me, were col- 
lected all the great men of that nation, Cicero, the Catos, the 
Brutuses, the Scipios, and all those who were distinguished 
by their republican virtues and predilections. Here they 
were realizing the idea of that perfect model of a free govern- 
ment, which before they had only imagined and desired, 
while their order and harmony were preserved by the gentle 
but all-powerful sway of their great confederation. Opposite 
to this villa, was that of the illustrious Greeks, denominated 
the Athenzeum or Athenian villa, (of which Aristotle, Plato, 
Socrates, and Demosthenes were chiefs,) similarly situated, 
and under similar regulations. 

At equal distances from Saturnia, but in different direc - 
tions, lie French, German, Spanish and American settle- 
ments. In all these, the advantages enjoyed are, that they 
are completely under the control of illustrious men, such as 
statesmen. philosophers, authors, artists, and all who have 
established a character for wisdom and integrity. Julius 
Cesar, on account of his attempt upon the liberties of his 
country, was for a long time excluded from all posts of honour 
and even a seat in Tusculum; and as for Cataline, Clodius, 
and the whole crew of reprobates, they are still working upon 
the highways in the daytime, and at night confined in the cells 
of their dungeons. Anthony and Octavius live in obscurity 
and contempt. 

About ten miles up the river Salubria, we came to the 
establishment of Eldorado, in which all the atheists and 
infideis had endeavored to realize their conception of a 
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community, which should subsist without religion, some of 
whom disbelieved a God; and others were bare deists, ac- 
knowledging a deity, and paying to him a kind of worship 
which consisted of thanksgiving. This was the system to 
which Voltaire alludes in his chimerical scheme of an Eldo- 
rado, and which Robespierre endeavored to introduce into 
France at the height of their revolution. Bayle had discussed 
the question, whether society could exist and flourish without 
the belief of a God; Voltaire had thought that the belief of 
« God would answer without the muniments furnished by 
Christianity; and Ilume, and D’Holbach had thought that 
there ts no proof of a deity. ‘Their settlement presented the 
appearance of great splendor, as I remarked to Sterne; but 
they say, that a deficiency in their system is beginning to be 
apparent—the ship is leaky, and its timbers rotten, and 
wants overhauling. 

Sterne—What could be expected of a community, whose 
leaders in the very commencement presented a perfect chaos 
of opinions? It was reported in Saturnia, that the. chief 
men assembled in council, and engaged in long discussions 
concerning the foundations of that government upon which 
they should repose their welfare. In regard to their political 
and civil institutions, the constitution of the confederacy 
compelled them to the adoption of republican; but when 
they came to decide upon the means of promoting morals 
and religion, there was a sharp conflict. Hobbs and Hume 
insisted that as there were no sufficient proofs of the existence 
of a God, and no essential distinctions between vice and 
virtue, mankind might be left at their natural liberty upon 
these subjects, “and should find their belief and rules of life 
from the laws of the state. Beyond this species of control, 
the people may be safely left to the guidance of their own 
natural conscience and inclinations. ‘The positive regula- 
tions of society, they insisted, would be amply competent to 
the preservation of order, and promotion of the public good. 
Frederick of Prussia, Voltaire, Toland, and Collins, how- 
ever, strongly urged the establishment of at least a scheme 
of deistical doctrines and worship. They declared that, 
without a recognition in some method of the being and 
covernment of God, and, they would add too, of a state of 
rewards and punishments hereafter, they did not see how a 
reverence for an oath or contract, or a sense of obligation to 
fulfil them, can be awakened and maintained; which is the 
very bond by which society is held together. The sacred 
ties of marriage itself would be dissolved without scruple, 
and the grossest licentiousness of manners become universal. 
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Upon the slightest discontent with their fortunes, men will 
take refuge in suicide; injuries and provocations will muiti- 
ply outrages and murders; property will become the plunder 
of the strong and designing, and odulteries and impurities, of 
all kinds, corrupt and destroy families. 

Hume—As to the rights of property, they will be secured 
and guarded by the laws; and if any man chooses to kill him- 
self, what is it more than to divert from its current a portion 
of human blood? And in regard to your monstrous crime of 
adultery, of which priests and hypocrites preach so pro- 
fusely, when a woman commits it, without its being known, 
it is nothing; and when it is known, it is a bagatelle. 

Prospero—Hume is faithful to his principles: for these 
are the very doctrines he held in Scotland. But what said 
these sages in their grand council about Christianity? 

Sterne—There, they say, their hall of deliberation was a 
perfect babel. Hume laughed at the whole subject, declarin 
that that was a matter of faith, and not of reason, an 
hoped that such fanaticism would never infect their philo- 
sophical community; when Rousseau, with his usual whimsical 
turn, declared with some sensibility, that although opposed 
to Christianity as it existed in his own country, he must 
acknowledge that the character, life, and death, as well as 
wonderful doctrines of Christ, affected his mind, and stag- 
gered his incredulity, an outcry was raised against him, and 
he was silenced by violent symptoms of disapprobation and 
contempt. Voltaire boldly asserted, that Moses and Christ 
were impostors, as well as Mahomet. ‘Tindall declared that 
Christianity was merely a republication of the laws of 
nature. Volney, that the gospel was merely an almanac, 
marking the progress of the sun through the signs of the 
zodiack; and Drummond, that the Old Testament may have 
all its facts illustrated and explained by a reference to 
astronomical phznomena. 

Prospero—Noble founders of a state, and legislators for 
mankind! What was the final decision of this band of 
Illuminatissimi? 

Sterne—That in religious matters nothing should be 
attempted, and every one allowed to think for himself; that 
no prejudices or opinions of any kind should be instilled 
into the youthful mind; but the young should be left to con- 
tract all their belief and principles upon convictions of the 
understanding. 

Prospero—Be good enough, now, to trace the progress of 
of such a scheme: for, as an experiment, its results must he 
interesting to the philosopher, patriot, and pious man, 
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Sterne—For a time the very novelty of the thing gained 
for it some respect, and interested many enthusiasts in its 
successful execution. But when this gloss of novelty had 
worn off, and the enthusiasm of the time abated, every evil, 
inherent in such a scheme, began to be exhibited. The 
unweeded garden of the public mind teemed with every 
weed of error and vice, which was rank, foul, and venemous 
—youth grew to maturity in ignorance, and bereft of moral 
principle, and, of course, given to the most contemptible 
follies and atrocious excesses—Sunday, their day of relaxa- 
tion, was a day of sport, tumult, quarrelling, gambling, 
drunkenness, riot, murders, and every kind of license. 
Theatrical amusements were their most rational occupation 
on the sabbath. Disobedient children, faithless wives, and 
abandoned husbands, rendered the domestic state a seat of 
misery. The courts of justice stormed with litigations— 
personal outrages were of daily occurrence, and, at length, 
the people themselves, enraged at the perpetual miseries 
they endured, expelled the whole company of their deceivers, 
and determined to introduce into their villa, the order and 
polity, as well as the habits and usages of other towns. 

Prospero—Then the infidel steam-boat has exploded. 

Sterne—Yes; although as to discipline and morality it was 
never at high pressure. It is believed, however, that the 
leaders of the enterptise were themselves sick of it, and not 
disinclined to change the plan, The mischiefs of that lax 
state of morals and religion had long exposed them to so 
much inconvenience and misery, that they were reconciled 
to any modification likely to improve their condition. Asa 
proof of the state of this morality without religion, I refer to 
an anecdote which occasioned some laughter in Saturnia, at 
their expense: Frederick of Prussia, upon returning home 
ene evening, as he entered his door was passed by Mauper- 
tius under such suspicions ciréumstances, that all the king 
was roused within him, and, in a rage, he seized his sword 
and pistol, and went out in pursuit of the atheist; but being 
met by Voltaire and Dalembert, was diverted from his pur- 
pose, and convinced by proof they furnished that it was not 
the lady of the house, but a damsel of inferior pretensions, 
who was the object of Maupertius’ devotions. 

Prospero—aA practical illustration of the wholesome doc- 
trines held by German and French philosophers! 

We now passed to the other side of the river over the 
most superb bridge I ever beheld, and returned to the city 
by another road. On this route we found thousands of men 
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engaged in improving the highway, and in the construction 
of some magnificent public works. These laborers, said 
Sterne, are the second editions of kings, princes, rulers, 
popes, cardinals, bishops, priests, demagogues, and all those 
criminals, imposters, and hypocrites, who spent their lives in 
crimes, fraud, and every mode of inflicting misery upon 
their fellow creatures. As they did so much mischief and 
caused so much misery in their prior state, they are con- 
demned to this drudgery as a requital to the interests of 
humanity. You see how many beautiful farm-houses and 
pleasant cottages are scattered along these roads, and dot 
this country. These are the abodes of good and honest men 
of low degree in the other world, who have now obtained the 
rewards of their industry and sobriety. As we glided along 
the river upon our return, we had a delightful view of the 
observatory and college buildings, which were ranged in 
order in the city of Saturnia; and a more regaling scene to 
the student cannot be conceived. I said to Mr. Sterne, that 
I must beg the favor of you or some of my friends, to take 
me through these institutions that I may learn your modes 
of education, and methods of advancing science in this your 
wonderful state of society; and he promised any aid in his 
power to obtain for me this gratification. 

We passed the lower bridge, and entered the less eleva- 
ted parts of the town; and upon looking on my right I 
perceived a large and singular dwelling which was differ- 
rent from all I had yet seen, and pointing to it, I asked 
Sterne what was the object of that anomalous structure: for 
it seemed to me I had never before beheld any thing bearing 
the slightest resemblance to it. 

Sterne—Oh! I don’t wonder that you are struck with it: 
for you might worship it without idolatry, since it is not like 
any thing else in the heavens above, in the earth beneath, or 
in the waters under the earth. That is the residence of the 
Scribleri family, who have been made illustrious by the pens 
of Swift, Pope, and Arbuthnot. 

Prospero—Do stop our carriage for a moment, and let me 
contemplate this strange specimen of architecture. Sterne 
gave orders to the coachman, and we paused. We saw 
before us a splendid mansion covering an immense space of 
ground, but most fantastically constructed, having all the 
various orders of architecture promiscuously blended to- 
gether in its structure, with rather a predominance of the 
gothic. This was the residence of the Scribleri family, and 
the most magnificent building in the villa, which is denomi- 
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nated Scribleria, in honor to the distinguished personages by 
whom it was founded, although the wits of Saturnia always 
speak of it_as the Boeotia of Atlantis, and the common people 
discriminate it by the name of Queer Town. Besides this 
illustrious family, who are in possession of profuse wealth, 
the fruits of their writings, there are scattered through the 
villa all the relations of its members, both by the father’s 
and the mother’s side, from Munster, Harlem, and other 
places of Germany, and the Low Countries, as well as a vast 
host of friends and adherents from all countries, who are 
their great admirers, and ardent promoters of the circula- 
tion of their works and inventions. Besides the remarkable 
peculiarity in the structure of this mansion, to which I have 
already adverted, we discerned some objects in the front 
yard that attracted my curiosity. These were figures in 
bronze and marble, not, as usual, the forms of lions, tigers, 
and human beings, or mythological creations, but such as 
were modelled into the likeness of gorgons, hydras, chi- 
meras, griffins, and others which I had never been apprised 
were attempted by artists, exhibiting the monsters described 
by Horace, when he imagines the heads of men resting upon 
the necks of horses, and the forms and features of women 
terminating in the bodies of fishes. These apparitions con- 
firmed me in the opinion, that Martin and his family had in 
no degree degenerated from the genius by which they were 
distinguished in their former state. These grotesque figures 
I presume, said I, are symbolical of the taste which prevails 
within, and more effectually than the monsters or dragons 
that guarded the golden fleece, prevent the approach of a 
sound science~rand correct literature. I felt, nevertheless, 
an irrepressible desire to become acquainted with the in- 
mates of this singular mansion, as well as with the whole 
community. Sterne observed, that we had already con- 
sumcd so many of the mornihg hours in our ride, that we 
had not time to pay so formal a visit before dinner; but as 
he had the honor of a friendly intercouse with the Scribleri 
family, being frequently diverted with their eccentricity, 
and whimsical turn of mind, he would introduce me to them 
upon the following morning. I thanked him for his kind 
offer, and we proceeded to his house to take our meal with 
his Eliza; and of the events and conversation which then 
passed, I shall give an account in the next chapter. 
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THE ATLANTIS. 
CHAPTER XII. 
Our Dinner with Eliza. 
When we arrived at Sterne’s dwelling, we found that he had 
invited to meet me at dinner the Rev. Dr. Samuel Clarke, Le 


Sage, the writer of Gil Blas, and the celebrated author Sir 
Richard Steele, and his lady—for Steele was among the few 


-who retained their former spouses; as his love for Mrs. 


Steele, it would appear from his letters, was of a more pla- 
tonick stamp than is usual, it was more enduring. Being 
made acquainted with our party, I was greatly struck with 
the countenance of Dr. Clarke, and the bold construction of 
his head, as indicative of intellectual powers of the highest 
order. I thought I could perceive in him the able author of 
the Demonstration, and the successful advocate of Newton 
against the exceptions of Leibnitz. There was no longer 
room left for doubt, that Caroline, consort of George first, 
discovered a sagacity honorable to her rank, when in her 
arbor she placed his bust in company with that of Newton, 
Bacon, and Locke. I have been informed, since my arrival 
here, that she has now connected herself in marriage with 
one of this great quadrumvirate—Sir Isaac Newton—and is 
in the greatest and most happy correspondence with them 
all. Could kings and princes, as well as statesmen of all 
orders, be apprised of the wonderful changes made in their 
destiny, upon their arrival in these regions, they would 
exert themselves much more to maintain their rank by the 
cultivation of their minds, the improvement of their moral 
feelings, and the diffusion of happiness among their people. 
The sensible vivacity of the two ladies, the mild and placid 
countenance of Dr. Clarke, who presented to usa living 
model of the true christian philosopher, the smiling features 
of Sterne, and the genteel air and lively eyes of Steele and Le 
Sage, rendered this company one of the most interesting and 
delightful I ever met. To communicate all the wise and 
good things that were said, as well as the witty and ludic- 
rous, is beyond my power; but I shall endeavor to recollect 
as much as I can, while the manner in which they were 
uttered is one of those things which are intransmissible, and 
is left solely to the perception and enjoyment of eye and ear 
witnesses. This is one of the circumstances which render 
spoken language so much more impressive and intelligible 
than written: inasmuch as voice, air, and gesture, not only 
give greater impression to speech, but constitute additional 
radiations of light, in illustration of its meaning. 
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After the usual interlude to a dinner conversation, Sterne 
exclaimed, Well, gentlemen, I have been spending the morn- 
ing in disclosing to my new friend, Mr. Prospero, the 
wonders of this our republic; and he seems to be an apt and 
zealous pupil. After showing him some of our great meta- 
morphoses, I have carried him to Tusculum, the Athenian 
villa, and Eldorado, and have given him a glimpse of the 
most illustrious Scribleri mansion, to whet his appetite for 
more knowledge of it. 

Dr. Clarke—Well, sir, what were your impressions in 
regard to the much vaunted Eldorado—the contemplated 
paradise of atheists and deists? 

Prospero—1 think it has shown itself a paradise of fools. 
To attempt in a christian community to establish a society 
without the influence of religion, is like an endeavor to keep 
a steamboat in motion, when you have removed the heat that 
supplies the engine with steam. Such a society must soon 
sink into factitious and refined barbarians—the worst of all 
barbarians—and its condition be changed to a Pandemonium. 

Dr. Clarke—These experimenters have found it so. 

Steele—The Scriblerian community, however, seem to 
have a more permanent duration. It would appear as if this 
was a race which, like noxious animals, it is impossible either 
to tame or exterminate. Duna the second will ever spring 
from the loins of Duna the first. 

-Prospero—And yet I should suppose, that the works 
which you all, gentlemen, have published, and especially 
Messrs. Le Sage and Steele, upon the very subject of fine 
writing, ought to enable mankind by this time to write and 
judge in»good taste, at least, if not with genius and 
superiority. 

Le Sage—Men have admirable models in abundance, if 
they would profit by the lessons of their masters. But 
upon dull or incompetent minds, instructions fall like seed 
upon an unweeded soil, in which they are choked by the 
rank tares that grow up with them. Nothing but good native 
parts, improved by habitual contemplation of the best models, 
can ever give mankind correct perceptions of taste. Taste 
is a plant of the latest growth, even in the most vigorous 
minds, and most intelligent communities. 

Steele—At all events we find this Scribleri club encou- 
raged and supported, their productions circulated widely 
among the vulgar; even more widely among some classes than 
the most rare and excellent performances. 

Sterne—Mr. Le Sage, the fable of Phedrus relative to the 
mountebank and his pig, will always find an archetype in 
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every nation, and the squeaking of the actor be pronounced 
more natural than the real pig’s. 
Dr. Clarke-—There is something very unaccountable in 
the circumstance, that mankind in the uncultured state of 
their minds, have a higher relish for counterfeit than real 
beauty in composition. This fact, also, is strongly exhibited 
in the Gil Blas, when the wedding party prefer to all tra- 
gedies, that written by a country school master, in which there 
is a universal slaughter among the characters in the scene, 
from the kings and princes down to the prompter and candle- 
snuffer. Such drenching of the theatre in blood, would be 
highly gratifying to the multitude, and deemed marvellously 
tragic. 
teele—I will allow to the whole body of the people the 
power of choosing their own rulers, and trust the government 
of the state ultimately to their Atlantean shoulders, because 
I repose entire confidence in their honesty, purity of intention 
and intelligence, but I cannot allow large numbers to pro- 
nounce decisions in matters of taste and literature. The 
multitude do not presume to judge in reference to science, to 
law, medicine or any of the cadet inquiries of human rea- 
son; why, then, are they to be treated as umpires in oratory, 
poetry or fine writing? Correct principles in these are found- 
ed in the deepest science. 
Sterne.—You would not, then, consider the rapid circula- 
lation of a work through numerous hands as any decisive proof 
of its merits. 
Steele.—The very capes. It would be a presumption of 
its deficiency in the highest properties of composition when it 
is eagerly caught at by the vulgar, this shows that it is a bait 
suited to the appetite of the small fry, and will always be 
found destitute of solid sense and profound observations.— 
Who has heard of the rapid sales of Homer’s Epics, or those 
of Virgil or Milton, or any of the greatest productions of the 
human mind? Among a refined and highly educated people, . 
indeed, there may be a sufficient multiplication of pal ea. to 
give great reputation to fine writers, and even enable them to 
live and become independent by the emoluments which accrue 
from the distribution of their works, but how small will be 
the number of their purchasers and admirers compared to a 
whole nation? Works, therefore, that obtain a rapid and ex- 
tensive sale, must be adapted to the common mind, be light, 
superficial, exciting, and decorated with meretricious beauty. 
Sterne-—If we could suppose a large number of persons 
rendered by study, parts and application, really able judges, 
then, their decisions might be justly regarded as the standard 
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to which we could appeal in ascertaining the exact merits of 
works provided they were not misled by prejudices and pre- 
vailing fashions in literature. The Rich repute which 
Cicero obtained in the Roman senate and forum, where he 
was surrounded by men of the highest eminence and watched 
by able rivals, was to hima sufficient guaranty of that immor- 
tal fame which he has since enjoyed. The same observation 
applies to his great contemporaries, as well as to all those 
writers and speakers who appeared in the four celebrated 
ages of the world, and the most polished nations. But the 
approbation of none but ages like these can be regarded as 
determ’ning the ultimate repute of authors or great men. 
None but those who have studied and understood literary to- 
pics have any right to pronounce a confident opinion. And 
as far as my own experience has extended, I can truly say, 
that as for that idle tribe of scriblers who set themselves up 
as critics in a nation, I have never known one who possessed 
that true intellectual eye, which enabled him rightly to dis- 
cern beauties, or detect deformities. They oftentimes bestow 
praises when they are unmerited, and pour out their censures 
upon the most finished passages and noblest conceptions, but 
scarcely ever exactly hit the mark. Men of real genius are 
generally too much occupied in giving birth to their own pro- 
ductions, to spend their time in detecting the blemishes or 
even excellencies of others, contented with avoiding the first 
and indulging ahigh relish for the last. 

Prospero.—Indeed, in your works you have lashed the 
ignorant of this tribe with keen severity. 

Sterne-—I wust not however, be considered as under- 
valuing the office of the candid and enlightened critic. It is 
as important to literature as any other, save the production of 
original and great works, and may not unfrequently partake 
the same character with thems He who ascertains and de- 
termines the great principles of fine writing in all its different 
kinds, detects their conformity and unconformity to truth 
and nature, or in other words, faithfully holds up the mirror 
to enable future writers to trace the features of nature, and 
measure the just proportions and firm pressure of beauty and 
excellence, is an author himself fairly entitled to the honours 
of originality, and should be elevated to the highest rank 
among the benefactors of literature, and the humanizers and 
refiners of his race. If the executive arm of genius is requi- 
site to carry forward the work of literary enterprise, the 
directing mind of criticism is also indispensable, to prescribe 
its rules of operation, and give the most exquisite finishing to 
the work. 
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Clarke-—I perceive a very false idea becoming prevalent 
in the church, both in England, France and America, in re- 
gard to the popular judgment of sermons delivered in the 
pulpit. It would seem to be thought, that in order that a dis- 
course should be good and useful, it must be entirely adapted 
to the capacity of the whole audience,—the most ignorant 
may comprehend it, and without this adaptation to the vulgar 
taste, however learned and profound it may be, it cannot be 
suited to the task it is intended to accomplish, and becomes 
but as sounding brass and tinkling cymbal. This is a most 
false and pernicious conception of a pulpit discourse. If the 
preacher is always to keep himself down to the ignorance and 
misconceptions of the less improved of his audience, will he 
ever contribute to their instruction, elevation and refinement? 
The pulpit is as much intended as a light to illuminate the 
minds of men, as the source of persuasion to amend their 
hearts. The strain of pulpit address, should include a sys- 
tem of sound morality, enlivened and enforced by evangelical 
sanctions. 

Prospero.—Dr. Clarke, I know not by what association of 
ideas, but this brings to my mind the controversy which you 
sustained with Leibnitz in defence of Newton, and which 
was conducted at the immediate instigation, and under the 
supervision of Queen Caroline of England. I cannot imagine 
any thing more ornamental to a throne, than the deportment 
of this royal lady upon this occasion, and would that all per- 
sons in similar stations would reflect the same honour upon 
themselves! Christina of Sweden, set a noble example of the 
same kind, but besides that she dimmed the lustre of her 
character by a foul murder of an innocent man, she has de- 
tracted from her merit as a sovereign, by abandoning her peo- 
ple, and leaving them in ignorance and barbarism. It was but 
a poor apology for her desertion of her subjects, that they 
were too ignorant and illiterate to furnish her that enlightened 
intercourse after which she aspired. She should have invited 
learned men among them, and have exerted herself to the 
utmost to improve and civilize them. Such an elevated mind 
as hers, is not to be found among queens during the lapse of 
centuries, and it was a sacred duty not to deprive the Swedes 
of the benefit of her endeavours to improve their condition. 
But what I was about to’ say of the controversy you main- 
tained with Leibnitz, was that the only solid objection he 
brought against the opinions of Newton, was that this philo- 
sopher supposed the solar system would at intervals, require 
to be amended by the Creator, or as he expresses it, ‘manum 
emendatricem desideraret,’ in order to correct the irregulari- 
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ties towards which the planets appeared to be verging. Are 
you aware that the subsequent demonstrations of La Grange 
and La Place in France, have entirely removed the difficulty 
which perplexed philosophers at that period of science? 

Ciakent am aware that they have shown the stability of 
the solar system, and that the same law of gravitation which 
causes the heavenly bodies to tend towards apparent confu- 
sion and disorder, after sufficient periods of time, in its 
natural operations, will bring them back to the same beautiful 
concord and harmony, or rather will always preserve unbro- 
ken harmony among them. If the French atheists and 
infidels, expected by this important discovery, for which I 
award them the highest praise, to impugn the authority of 
christianity, they were greatly mistaken. It corroborates the 
proof of a Deity, by displaying more signally his contriving 
hand; and of course can never throw any discredit upon his 
word when rightly apprehended. 

Prospero.—The next remarkable objection of Leibnitz to 
Newton, is that he makes the Deity corporeal, because he 
hazards this query, in the conclusion of his Optics: ‘‘Do not 
these phenomena show, that there is an incorporeal, intelli- 
gent and omnipresent being, who in infinite space, as in his 
proper sensorium, sees, perceives and understands all things 
in a manner the most intimate and perfect?”? Strange infe- 
rence from such premises! The very terms of the ane en 
allege, that there is an incorporeal Being, and surely if empty 
space is his sensorium or organ of perception, that is suffi- 
ciently remote from every modification of matter. 

Clarke.—Mr. Leibnitz, as is remarked by Mr. Molesneux, 
is an excellent mathematician, but was no metaphysician, as 
appears from his animadversions both upon Newton and 
Locke. He who could believe, that we obtain our ideas of 
outward objects by the mind alone, without the intermedia- 
tion of the organs of sense,—¢hat the communication between 
our minds and bodies is carried on not by their action upon 
each other, but by a pre-established harmony in their opera- 
tions—in the doctrine of the pre-existence of the human soul 
with Plato, and in that kind of knowledge which he calls 

resentiments of future events, may vie with Newton in the 
aa of inventing fluxions, and stand upon the list of the 
most eminent natural philosophers, but he will never endan- 
ger the claims of Locke, Aristotle, or Des Cartes, by his 
acquaintance with the science of the human mind. 
rospero.—W hat has been done in Saturnia, Dr. Clarke, 
with the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew authors, as I perceive 
them all included in the list of books that fill your library? 
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Clarke-—The government of Saturnia has had them all 
translated into the English and French, which are the only 
languages spoken among us. Large rewards were offered for 
the best translations of them, and the different manuscripts 
presented were subjected to the examination of a large com- 
mittee composed of the most learned and able judges in the 
country. It was made a handsome fortune to any one who 
obtained the prize, by transferring into English or French 
any untranslated work of a great writer, or improved upon 
any translation which had previously existed. When we 
have been thus presented with the old works in our own 
tongue, the originals are deposited in rooms by themselves, 
for the inspection of the learned in doubtful cases. 

Prospero—A most excellent plan, and it should be fol- 
lowed in all countries. It would greatly facilitate the pro- 
ape of thescholar in the acquisition of learning. At present, 

e who wishes to ascertain the opinions of the ancient sages 
upon any point of philosophy, has to encounter a herculean 
task, in wading through the dark waters of a dead language, 
and then, unless he wastes his time in the long continued 
study of the medium through which it is conveyed, finds his 
views dim and unsatisfactory. The Germans nneeneery 
spend their most vigorous years in travelling the same round, 
and at last discover that they have not improved upon the 
labours of their predecessors. Let all the ancient writings 
be put into English and French, and then the student can 
easily imbibe their substance, and if his inclination lead him, 
he can peruse the best models in the original. 

Clarke.—This jaudable enterprise of our government, has 
produced many excelient effects. It has subdued a blind 
veneration for antiquity, the merits of whose writers were 
magnified by the obscure medium through which they were 
beheld, and led the learned to a just estimation of their value. 
It has stripped pedants and pedagogues of those false honours 
which attached to them as mere word peckers, endowed in 
vulgar apprehension with the wonderful property of inter- 
preting mystical characters. It has accelerated the progress 


.of our youth in the acquisition of all the branches of sound 


science, and decided numberless controversies which have 
always perplexed the schools, and would forever have in- 
volved them in frivolous and fruitless disputes. 

Sterne.—You do not then, Doctor, place so high a value as 
some persens, upon the acquisition of many languages? 

Clarke.—-Nothing can be more deceptive than this kind of 
learning, or more miserable food upon which vanity can feed. 
When we have learned to give a dozen different sounds as 
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significant of the same objects, what advance have we made 
in real science? Suppose those sounds were Indian or Hot- 
tentot words, would any one think that he had been well 
employed, who had become able to pronounce them? How 
much more important is the acquisition, when they are the 
words used by more reputable nations, unless they convey 
new and useful conceptions and systems, and such concep- 
tions and systems may always be transferred into our own 
language. Ambassadors to foreign courts, and all public and 
private men, who maintain intercourse with various nations, 
find an evident advantage in acquiring the speech used in 
their ordinary commerce and communication, and ‘such per- 
sons should encounter the toil of appropriating thus much to 
themselves. Butit is the pedantry of learning, to be engaged 
in elaborate enquiries concerning Samaritan, Arabic, Sans- 
crit, literature, and the prose and poetry of the Scandina- 
vians, and Northmen. As far as the history of man is eluci- 
dated by some insight into their habits and manners, and their 
rude songs, or more refined ones, it may be worth the while 
of some curious persons to dive into them. But after all the 
noise that was made by Sir William Jones’ enquiries inte 
the erudition of poetry of the East, what are the advantages 
which have redounded to sound science and correct taste?— 
The additions to science might be comprised im a nut shell, 
and as to taste, the gaudy style of those translations made 
from their poems, has contributed to effeminate the vigour of 
good old English poetry, and accustom the public ear te 
sounding phrases, and their eyes to glittering images. 

Steele.—After the field of science and literature has been 
highly cultivated by one generation, it is apt to be allowed 
to lie fallow for the next, in which case it naturally generates 
idle weeds and pernicious plants. The eager search lately 
commenced for the songs of Northern and Eastern bards, 
arises out of a prurient propensity for novelty; and certainly 
will not promote the advancement of true taste, however it 
may entertain and interest the multitude of readers. I find, 
too, that the Danes in their late enquiries into Northmen an- 
tiquities, profess to have made discoveries that eclipse the 
honours of Columbus. At what point will folly stop in its 
crudities? 

Mrs. Sterne-—We ladies in Saturnia, form our taste upon 
the best English and French authors, and some translations 
of the Greek and Latin, and we have no conception that bet- 
ter can be furnished any where. The Spectator, Guardian 
and Rambler, are taught or read by our daughters in school, 
and we allow no new productions to supersede those. We 
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think, that when connected with the Bible and works of 
science properly so called, nothing can more effectually form 
their minds to right understanding, their hearts to virtue, and 
their taste to correct perceptions of excellence. We do not 
permit our young women to spoil their habits of reading, and 
effeminate their intellects in the perusal of tales and stories, 
when they should be accumulating the solid maxims of truth, 
and lessons of moral duty. When very young, we put into 
their hands the fables of A&sop, for the sake of the morals 
couched under their symbols, but we do not agree that fiction 
is the only vehicle by which truth can be conveyed to them. 

Prospero.—yY ou ladies here, then, do not devour novels, I 
presume, with the same voracity as those of Europe and 
America? 

Mrs. Sterne.—Oh no; we read only those which are recom- 
mended by our wisest men, and most discreet matrons. The 
Gil Blas, those of Richardson and Fielding, and the Don 
Quixotte, with the Arabian Knights, form our principal repast 
of that kind. We sometimes allow those of Miss Burney and 
Mrs. Radcliff. In the Tristram Shandy, of course we all de- 
light, but that is scarcely a novel, but a sort of philosophical 
romance. 

Prospero.-Then you do not approve of Scott’s and Bul- 
wer’s: 

Mrs. Sterne.-—We consider Bulwer’s as immoral in their 
tendency, and as to Scott’s, they describe events and man- 
ners too remote from our own to afford us either pleasure or 
instruction. They are defective, too, in moral import. 

Prospero.—But are you not equally dissatisfied with the 
Tom Jones on the score of its morality? 

Mrs. Sterne-—We make a great distinction between works 
which represent vice only with a view to its reprehension 
and punishment, and those which display it in a drapery that 
recommends and dignifies it. Mr. Sterne, too, occasionally 
speaks with great boldness and license of fancy, but if he 
sometimes brings a blush into the cheek of modesty, he infuses 
no venom that infects and corrupts the heart. 

Prospero.—I am delighted with the account which you give 
of the habits of thinking and reading in Saturnia, and more 
especially among women. There never was a book written, 
save the sacred scriptures, which is so invaluable to young 
persons, and especially females, as the Spectator, and the 
English periodicals, its compeers, are like it. The lessons it 
teaches are more precious than the richest rubies to the 
young. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
Visit to the Scribleri Mansion. 


The next morning at 10 o’clock, Mr. Sterne called at my 
room to convey me to the mansion of the Scribleri family, 
and give me a more distinct view of their villa. We were 
speedily transported to the gate, and passed the monsters I 
have before described, who seemed to frown upon us and for- 
bid our entrance within the hallowed precincts. Shall we be 
politely received, said I; for this is an irritable as well as 
whimsical class of animals? O yes; answered Sterne, for I 
am.a favourite with Martin and his father, as they take in 
good part and as complimentary to them, all the jokes I have 
passed against pedantry, bad taste and false philosophy. 
They hate Dean Swift, Pope, and Arbuthnot, as they do the 
d—l, and the Dean takes no measures to abate their resent- 
ment, since he never addresses Martin. Still, but he enquires 
whether he has yet met in this region, the Spaniard, whose 
furious resentment he excited by that naughty peep at the 
Don’s wife while in the bath, merely to gratify an idle curi- 
osity. Upon knocking at the door, we were admitted by a 
servant dressed in a style of genuine antique, and whose 
countenance and deportment denoted that he was well skilled 
in that art by which men contrive, as Rochefoucault remarks, 
to assume gravity as a mysterious carriage of the body, to 
conceal defects of the mind. A few steps led us into the 
study of his master Martin, whom we discovered seated in a 
chair of antediluvian appearance, with his back turned to- 
wards the door, apparently engaged in deep study, but who 
as soon as the approach of strangers was announced, rose with 
great dignity, and gave us a polite reception. It is impossible 
to convey to my readers an adequate idea of the slowness of 
motion and pomp of manner, with which in accosting us, all 
his actions were performed and words pronounced. It was 
not the action of such small bodies as are circumscribed 
within the limits of six feet, the extent of human frames, but 
more like the motion of a heavenly orb, as it appears to the 
eye of an observer, watching its progress through the firma- 
ment, and when his mouth was opened, ponderous terms and 
gaudy figures of speech, came forth as plentifully as water 
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from a fountain, which had been forcibly closed. A single 
glance at his countenance and person, enabled me to recog- 
nize all those remarkable features so finely delineated by his 
inimitable historiographers. Here were to be traced in a 
new and improved model, ‘‘that tall stature, long visage, 
olive complexion, those black brows, eyes piercing and hol- 
low, aquiline nose, and beard mixed with grey, that contri- 
buted to spread a melancholy over his whole appearance.” 
His wig was still as black and smooth as the plumes of a 
raven, his cloak completely covered his whole person, and 
his sword, when he rose, swung for a full yard behind him.” 
Upon looking at him, I did not wonder at the declaration of 
his above named biographers, that his whole figure was so 
utterly unlike any thing of this world, that it was not natural 
for any man to ask him a question without blessing himself 
first, and that those who never saw a Jesuit took him for one, 
some for a river god, and others believed him some high priest 
of the Jews.”’ 

Mr. Sterne and I then entered into conversation with him, 
and nothing but some well applied pleasantries of the wit 
seemed able to thaw the black frost in which his whole coun- 
tenance and limbs were bound. After considerable effort, 
however, we loosened the springs of his tongue, and in answer 
to our questions he informed us, that after he left England, 
he passed into Jamaica, where, marrying, he had four chil- 
dren, all sons, Horatius B., Josephus R. J., Nicholas B., and 
Nathaniel D., all of whom settled in the United States. He 
also stated, that he paid a visit to these sons in the great re- 
public, during which time he made many wonderful discove- 
ries; as for example, proofs that the Indians both of North 
and South America, were descended from the Jews; monu- 
ments illustrating the former civilization of the Indians, and 
their copious languages; that the whole of North America was 
discovered and inhabited by Norwegians; from the prints of 
bird’s feet in rocks and sandstones, that there must have birds 
once lighted upon them, that were higher than the steeples 
of the largest churches; and from the fossil remains of mam- 
moths and other strange animals not now living, that this 
earth must have existed millions of years. From North 
America, said he, I passed into South, and went in person to 
visit Patagonia, Chimbofazo, and all the volcanoes in the 
Andes, and from an observation of facts, showed that the 
gulf stream had its origin in those volcanoes, which by means 
of steam, force the waters that form that marine river, 
through subterranean aqueducts, to the coast of Newfound- 
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land. From South America I returned to Jamaica, where as 
I one day walked through the streets of Kingston, I unfor- 
tunately met the Spaniard who had so long dogged me through 
the world, and he in his rage, put his blade into my bosom, 
and I was translated hither, where, you see, I and my father 
Cornelius have founded a noble villa. 

Sterne now informed him that I had a great desire to ex- 
amine his library, and the numerous curiosities with which he 
understood it was adorned. He seemed rather pleased with this 

roposal, rose and began to point our attention to the several 
objects I shall now describe. First, we were directed to a mo- 
del of that skin of the ‘‘true Pergamenian parchment,”’ hanging 
immediately in front of his chair; ‘which bis great grandfather 
Cornelius esteemed more highly than all the rest of his anti- 
quarian curiosities, and on which was curiously traced the 
ancient pedigree of the Scribleri family, with all their alli- 
ances and collateral relations, among whom were reckoned 
Paracelsus, Bombastus, Albertus magnus and the famous Sca- 
ligers, in old time princes of Verona, and deduced even from 
the times of the elder Pliny to Cornelius Scriblerus.” He 
showed us a large number of dusty volumes upon his shelves, 
such as the 62 tomes of the abovenamed Barthius, and a like 
voluminous collection of all the productions of his German 
ancestors, Albertus magnus, Paracelsus, Bombastus, Scriveri- 
us, Columesius, Cardan, Aldrovandus, Peireskius, Basilius, 
Valentinus, and a list too tedious to enumerate. His shelves 
groaned with works upon astrology, demonology, alchymy, 
cosmogony, craniology, animal magnetism and necromancy. A 
large space was devoted to German metaphysicians, of whom 
Kant was chief, a smaller one to the Scotch, and as for the 
English, all that he valued among them of this kind, was the 
Hylas and Philonous of Berkeley, and Norris’s defence of 
Malebranche. For the craniology, (which I distinguish from 
true phrenology,) of Gall, Spyrzheim, and Combe, he had a 
streng predilection, and it was one of his favorite studies. 
Here were the volumes of Volney, Drummond, and all that 
tribe of infidels, who resolve the life and actions of Christ 
into astronomical phenomena, as well as an edition of the 
false gospels, and the three impostors. Of philology, he 
declared that he was peculiarly fond, as by its lights he had 
not only been able to trace the origin of names given to all 
countries upon earth, but to demonstrate that the ancients 
were acquainted with all the pretended discoveries and in- 
ventions of the moderns—as those of Newton and Harvey, 
and, even, of Jenner and Fulton. 1 was surprised to find so 
many names of my own countrymen upen his shelves; such 
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as early histories of our colonies, and accounts of trials and 
hangings for withcraft and unnatural vices, specimens of our 
early poetry, dissertations upon metaphysical divinity, upon 
medicine and physiology, descriptive poetry, and novels, 
numberless tales about morals and religion, orations, lectures, 
eulogies, periodical journals without number, English travels 
in the United States, nullifying pamphlets, and abolition 
tracts, souvenirs and annuals of all sorts. Some of these 
pieces, I perceived, were composed by his four sons before 
mentioned, after their settlement in our republic. 

Martin next conducted us into an adjoining room, in 
which was a collection of his rarest curiosities. These were 
the monuments of his father Cornelius’s and his own in- 
genuity, to which he directed our attention, with evident 
satisfaction. To the intelligence and inventions of his 
ancestors, he alleged, which he could not too highly extol, he 
ascribed any attainments he had’made, and superiority he 
had displayed over others, more than to any pre-eminence in 
his native parts. Here, said he, is preserved in ‘‘a china jara 
portion of that goat’s milk and honey, which, according to the 
prescription of Galen, was first taken by my great grand- 
mother, and afterwards by her successors in the female line, 
to which kind of food I ascribe the peculiar dispositions of 
our family.”? ‘There is the inkhorn, which my mother, like 
that of Alexander, saw in a dream, and which her husband 
Cornelius thought so symbolical of the future great writer in 
her son Martin, that he could not but consider this remarka- 
ble dream as a divine intimation,’ and, in commemoration 
of the event, had this model of it prepared by an artist. 
Here is a remnant of the ‘crab tree which previous to my 
birth had been entirely barren, but, upon that event, sudden- 
ly appeared laden with a vast quantity of crabs, denoting the 
fertility of genius of him who was born.”? There in that 
glass vessel, and in a state of preservation, are the ‘‘wasps 
that played around my cradle without doing me any injury, 
and, also, the mushrooms, which, in the space of one night, 
covered all our farm yard, as a prognostick of rapid growth 
to maturity in the powers of my mind.” He, then, drew 
out from some drawers, ‘the shield upon which he had been 
christened, which had agaiz contracted that rust of antiquity, 
for the loss of which Cornelius at the baptism had wept bit- 
terly, together with some ancient coins, fossil shells, and 
mummies, and an instrument of music with which his father 
had serenaded his mother, at an interesting period; but 
which, upon trial, we found emitted sounds like the whoop- 
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ing of owls, because, as we presumed, these birds were 
regardel by the Athenians as birds of wisdom.” 

In the opposite side of this singular room, Martin dis- 
se to us pieces of the ginger bread, inscribed with the 
etters of the alphabets in the several languages, which were 
taught to the children of his ancestors; the model of their 
geographical suit of clothes, and the apparatus with which 
were performed those puppet shows, and raree shows, by 
which the young were made acquainted with sacred and 
profane history. Beside these rare inventions of his father’s, 
were placed equally curious contrivances of his own. Here 
was a complicated machine so adjusted, that by simply turn- 
ing a wheel all the parts of speech were displayed in their 
several positions and relations, and performing their appro- 
priate offices in the construction of sentences; insomuch that, 
by this simple operation, children in infant schools, for 
which institution he was a great stickler, might be taught 
their grammar, as was wittily said, by grinding even before 
they could speak. Itis a maxim with him, as well as Helve- 
tius, that the minds of all men are the same; and that 
education alone, or the action of the various causes both phy- 
sical and moral, occasions that endless diversity which is 
seen among mankind. Let the means of improvement, said 
he, which our family have provided, be faithfully and dili- 
gently plied from infancy to manhood, and there is not a 
soul upon earth that may not be raised to the highest distine- 
tion, nay, be made a great philosopher. Heaven is not 
unjust, but equal in its distributions; man, only, is wanting 
to himself, and the architect of his own folly and imbecility. 
Next to this machine, he showed us what he denominated a 
polyglot flute, by the blowing of which the various languages 
were acquired in 48 lessons, while the learner was all the 
time regaled with most deljghtful music. He, then, drew 
forth one set of instruments, by which men were taught the 
art of logic by fencing; of law, by ‘hide and go seek;’ 
of mathematics, by a new game of chess; of history, by a 
magic lantern; and of astronomy, by circular movements in 
adance. After this sight, was shown in a chest the enor- 
mous head of a human being, which he declared that, in 
pursuance of a suggestion thrown out by Maupertius, he had 
obtained from a giant, whom he had killed with his own 
hands in the hills of Patagonia,-during his visit to South 
America, in quest of earthquakes and volcanoes so frequent 
in those regions, and to indulge himself with a sight of the 
far-famed Chimborazo. His object in slaying this giant, he 
alleged, was that by dissecting his head and brain, he might 
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behold upon the largest scale, as recommended by the French 
philosopher, the machinery of the human mind; and, thereby, 
arrive at a more extensive acquaintance with it. In connec- 
tion with this giant’s head, there were many busts of cele- 
brated men, such as are found in the rooms of phrenologists, 
and which were marked off into different departments, 
denoting the regions of the brain in which the several 
powers of the mind bear sway. He was a zealous craniolo- 
gist, but boasted that he had outstripped the cultivators of 
that science, having discovered several powers that had 
escaped their penetration; and proposed an entirely new 
system. He expressed great confidence in his having dis- 
covered, by satisfactory observations and experiments, that, 
as Des Cartes maintained, the pineal gland in the back part 
of the head is the royal seat and presence chamber of the 
soul, from which, like an absolute empress, she sends forth her 
faculties, who are her executive officers, to obtain intelligence 
and fulfill her decrees. 

Martin now conveyed us into a spacious room, the third we 
had entered, and in this department of his library, a large 
trunk was opened in which he presented to our view the pet- 
rified figure of a man, one hundred feet high, whose head was 
nine feet in diameter, his body fifteen or twenty, and his legs 
and thighs together about fifty. ‘This, he alleged, was a fos- 
sil skeleton, discovered at Memphis in Egypt, and purchased 


by him from an antiquary at Alexandria, at an immense price. 
He showed us upon the body of this enormous fossil, remains 
in its bones, teeth, head and general construction, what he 
deemed infallible proofs that it must have subsisted in its 
present condition ven | millions of years. In fact, he was 


rather inclined to think that this animal could not have at- 
tained its full growth and present perfection, unless it had 
existed through the past eternity. He concluded, therefore, 
from this proof, that the earth must also have subsisted, upon 
which this creature crept, through the past eternity. This 
inference was corroborated by as many and as big fossil re- 
mains of other animals, as were ever seen in Dr. Buckland’s 
collection of subterranean rarities. 

In a fourth room we had the pleasure of inspecting other 
rare inventions. These were, first, an auger, the mere minia- 
ture likeness of one, he informed us, which he intends to be 
so large, that by means of levers working it, according to the 
hint given by the French philosopher before mentioned, a hole 
may be bored to the centre of the earth, by which exploit man- 
kind will be able forever to determine the truth or fallacy of 
Newton’s theory of gravitation; as well as to arrive at many 
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discoveries relative to cosmogony. In this place, too, we 
were shown a piece of machinery by which he professes to 
solve the grand arcanum of perpetual motion; and near it a 
balloon so constructed as to mount to any height, and-even as- 
cend tothe moon. And as if he had not already overpowered 
our senses with wonder and amazement, he produced for our 
inspection, a large glass vessel which he avowed contained a 
resinous and sulphureous ointment which, when rubbed over 
the body, not only proved a panacea in the cure of diseases, 
from which circumstance it received the appellation, unguen- 
tum sanctum, but completely changes the complexion, makes 
‘black people white and enables them to transmit their new 
complexion to their posterity. This, said he, is the means by 
which I expect to obtain the immediate emancipation of slaves 
in ydur southern states, for I transmitted it to them by my 
_son Horatius before I was killed. Finally, as if he had re- 
served to the last his maximum opus or arcanum, he drew 
from a shelf adjoining the vessel just mentioned, a jar con- 
taining a very ethereal fluid, and exclaimed, gentlemen, here 
is a noble quintessence, which I have distilled from the most 
salubrious substances known to the materia medica, and de- 
posited in my lyceum, which I denominate my aqua scientiz 
or aqua vite intellectualis, by the use of which the most ig- 
norant and illiterate of the vulgar are immediately enlightened 
in all kinds of knowledge, labourers are made statesmen, phi- 
losophers, and spinsters fitted for the most retined society. 
Take this home with you, Mr. Prospero, and you need but dis- 
tribute a few drops of this precious fluid to the emigrantsfrom 
Europe who arrive upon your shores, and they shall at once 
be prepared to exercise with discretion all the most valued 
rights of American citizens. This celestial liquid, too, mixed 
with a slight decoction of hellebore, and the leaves of the ar- 
bor morbi fanatici, will cure the whole nation of its intempe- 
rance, drive ardent spirits into the shops of apothecaries, ex- 
pel the total abolition fury, and drive out many species of 
excess from the land. 

We thanked him for the politeness with which he had al- 
lowed us access to his valuable library, and the learned dis- 
quisitions with which he had entertained and instructed us. 
I asked him, whether in his villa he had practical proof of the 
efficacy of his doctrines, and the benefits of his inventions? O 
yes, he replied, I have lectures regularly delivered in our col- 
lege halls during the proper seasons, and as we receive 
children into our seminary as soon as they can convenient- 
ly walk, our professors commence with them at once upon 
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the Scriblerian plan; that is, as we would give medicines in 
sweetmeats to render them less unpalatable, so we endeavor 
by as many expedients as possible, to render the acquisition 
of knowledge a pastime instead of a toil to our pupils. 
Hence it is that in eating ginger-bread they learn their 
alphabets; they are clad in suits of clothes upon which 
geographical knowledge is inscribed; by grinding a machine 
they are taught grammar; by raree shows, and puppet shows, 
they are initiated into history, and by a country dance they 
are instructed in astronomy. 

Prospero.—You would oblige me much, in giving me 
access to these lectures and instructions in your college. 

He immediately opened his cabinet, and presented me 
with tickets of admission to all the lectures; and said that if 
at any time I would do him the honor of a further call at his 
house, he would take great pleasure in carrying me through 
the college. ’ 

The following conversation passed between Sterne and 
myself as we rode back to our homes: 

Prospero.—Well! is not this a most extraordinary and 
nondescript kind of establishment? 

Sterne.-—Most extraordinary. That man is as confident 
of the truth of all his whimsies and follies, as Newton or 
Locke can be of their systems. And as to his taste in 
literature, while the man of real genius is distrustful of 
himself, and trembling at every whisper of censure that 
reaches his ear, this stupid wretch apprehends no difficulty 
in the most arduous task, and beholds with perfect compla- 
cency, and supreme delight, his crude and despicable per- 
formances. Verily, nature has been kind to us after all; 
what she denies in talents, as is remarked by Locke, she 
makes up in self-complacency. 

Prospero.—But is there no way of completely discomfiting 
and demolishing this whole horde of literary Goths and Van- 
dals, or expelling them from a civilized and refined com- 
munity, like that of Saturnia? 

Sterne,—We have done our best; and you know that, for 
this purpose, Swift, Pope, Warburton, and Boileau, are 
hosts in themselves, but it seems as if they would always 
find their share of supporfers and admirers. A foundation 
for the bathos seems to be laid, as Cornelius says, in every ° 
human mind. In our daily Journal, published in Saturnia, 
called the Portico, corresponding to the Spectator of Addi- 
son, the finest wit is exerted against this fraternity; and as 
soon as their performances are criticised by able writers, 
they sink in value, and their reputations vanish. But the 
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same mint may send out new coin in ceaseless issues, that 
circulates for a time among the illiterate and tasteless. I 
have now in my pocket, and I will show you, a number 
published in the Portico by Dean Swift, which afforded us 
amusement for the time, and it is said to have had considera- 
ble effect in checking the evils against which it was directed; 
and certainly the lash of the severest irony or sarcasin was 
but a just punishment of those contemptible charlatans, who 
impose upon the ignorance and credulity of the people. He 
then put into my hands the number of the Portico, to which 
he referred, and I shall present it to my readers in the next 
chapter, that they may te at least, one specimen of the 
kind of writing, as well as the strain of sentiments which 
preval in this wonderful capital. 


IMAGINATION. 


The gay green earth, with all its garniture 

Of sun-gilt mountains, forests, founts, and flowers, 
Seemed one vast panorama, 7 the hand 

Of glowing nature painted. ‘To her ear 

The whispering zephyrs from the myrtle bowers 
Wafted melodious music; from bright rills, 
Rolling like molten silver, came the sound 

Of Naiad voices from their pearly depths; 

And from each star sweet airy harpings cane, 
Swelling upon the pure ambrosial breeze— 

The loud and wild harmonicon of Heaven. 














A TALE OF THE SEA. 


Tne winds of autumn fanned the sea, 
And the blue waves danced merrily: 
Sportive upon the liquid plain 
Like myriad creatures o’er the main, 
They sparkled wantonly around, 

With sunny flow and murmuring sound, 
Ruffling the quiet of the ocean 

With everchanging, endless motion. 
Gay clouds were flitting high in view, 
Casting their shadow o’er the blue, 

As if they sported with the light, 
Whose fading prophesied of night; 
Now piled like wreaths of snow on high, 
Or drapery to adorn the sky, 

Or scattering into countless forms, 

The fancied spirit of the storms; 

Now gilt and glorious with the sun, 
Retiring from his labors done, 

While the long rays of crimson light 
Stretching athwart the raptured sight, 
With mellow glory tinged the sea, 
Whose glowing flood swept lingeringly. 


A noble vessel ploughed the main, 
With billows foaming in its train, 
Parting the flood with gilded prow, 

And tapering sides, fresh moistened now 
With ocean kisses on its brow. 

Like some vast bird with snowy pinion, 
Ranging the billows lone dominion, 
And sweeping onward o’er the waste, 
Unwearied by its trackless haste— 

So sped she on her pathless way, 

So bounded on thro’ wave and spray, 
So fleet, no trace the eye could find 

As the cleft billow closed behind; 

While the white canvass rose on high, 
Swelling as every breeze passed by, 
And the strained,masts shuddered beneath 
The force of every ocean breath. 


She sped not tenantless: a crowd, 
Whose joyous spirits bore no cloud, 
Whose gladness cast all care away 
With the retirement of the day, 
Were bending o’er the vessel’s side, 
Gazing upon the changing tide, 
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A TALE OF THE SEA. 


Or, raptured, dwelling on the west, 

As the day’s glory sank to rest. 

Light feet were tripping oe’r the deck, 
Or manlier forms at beauty’s beck, 
While jest passed round from lip to l1p 
Of those we throng’d that fated ship, 
And the gay laugh rang loud and clear, 
Borne solisheen upon the air. 


Soon day went down, and one by one, 
Rising above the circling zone, 
Which checked and girt the weary eye, 
Dimmed by the waves monotony, 
The stars shone out, till sea and sky, 
The flood beneath the vault on high, 
Were radiant with the twinkling worlds, 
Whose mass each cloudless night unfurls, 
Glittering above, dancing below, 
Following the billow’s endless flow, 
Answering each other in their motions, 
And in their voiceless calm devotions— 
An ocean night in all its glory. 
The sea bird shrieked its startling story; 
The monster gambolled in the way, 
Waiting to revel on its prey— 
Yet still that ship sped o’er the billow, 
Till rest had quenched the beaming eye 
Of those who sought a tranquil pillow 
For time’s last sleep—retired to die. 


List! helmsman, list! athwart the gloom 
Does no soft warning whisper come, 
Is there no omen in the sky 
To tell thee of the danger nigh. 
Look! helmsman, look! along the ocean, 
Is there no menace, no commotion, 
No variance in its syllen flow 
To speak to thee of coming woe. 
Helmsman! thy slumbers have betrayed 
That trust in thee, which gently laid 
Its care to rest, and hushed its breath, 
To dream of any thing save death— 
Helmsman, beware! 

No! sleep, ’tis vain, 

Time ne’er will bring such sleep again, 
Why start? rest on! no human arm 
Can snatch thee from impending harm; 
Thou dost but wake again to slumber 
In night, whose hours thou can’st not number. 
Care comes too late—the mariner’s wail 
E’en now grows faint upon the gale— 
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Too late, tho’ from the stranger’s prow 
A voice was calling even now— 
Late, tho’ across the rising sea 

The lost are shrieking fearfully. 

The stricken ship has left the scene, 
And gurgling waters roll between 
The victim and destroyer. 


Years have rolled by, and still they sleep 
Forgotten in the unknown deep. 
No flower blooms o’er their coral bed, 
No monument adorns the dead, 
No sepulchre, nor stone, nor turf 
Protects them from the ceaseless surf, 
No mourners cluster round the bier, 
To offer there affection’s tear— 
Their coffin is the foaming surge, 
Their requiem the ocean’s dirge. 


——— - 


“FORGET ME NOT.’ 


BY JNO. C. M’CABE. 


Forget thee? No! amid the throng 
Of gay and idle thoughts, that rove 
My wild and wayward brain along, 
Thy name shall dwell,—the rest above. 


“Forget me not!” how that one word 

Teems with a thousand mournful dreams; 
And with it spirit-tones are heard, 

Like winds o’er murm’ring moonlit streams. 


“Forget me not!” the morn of youth 
Dawns bright again before the eye, 

When Peace, and Innocence, and Truth, 
Spann’d with their arch my childhood’s sky. 
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When Hope was bright—a golden sea— 
Upon whose richly flowing wave, 

My young thoughts danced so wildly free, 
Yet found the promise vain it gave. 


= rene: 


“Forget me not!” Iknow when far, 
Upon the cold and restless sea, 

My barque shall float, like some sweet star, 
Thy form shall ever present be. 


Farewell! the fresh’ning breezes play, 
Winds, waves will waft me from this spot; 
Loved scenes in distance melt away, 
Farewell! farewell! “Forget me not.” 
Ricumonp, Va., 1838, 
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-THE YOUNG SIZER; 
OR THE GENEROUS REVENGE. 


BY N. C. BROOKS, 


It was in the month of May that an European tourist ac- 
companied by his son, a lad of fifteen, and a few friends, left 
the city of New York, and ascended the Hudson ina pinnace 
of a few tons’ burthen. ‘Their boat was provided with arms 
and ammunition, to repel the external attacks of wolves and 
Indians, and a large supply of hams, bread, wine, and the 
little et ceteras of a good table, to guard against the internal 
aggressions of hunger: while the array of gigs and angles, and 
the nets with which the deck was carpeted, gave evidence of 
extensive preparations for the invasion of the crystalline ter- 
ritories of the finny tribes. 

Lest my readers be waiting for the opinions of our travel- 
ler to resolve the doubt whether the scenery of the Hudson 
may be compared with the classic regions of the old world— 
its highlands with the romantic hills of Scotia, and whether 
its majestic stream, at one time leaping with voice of thunder 
down the precipice, now rushing with unbridled course, like 
the foaming war horse, and again flowing in mild tenor with 
smooth surface, into whose mirror the fawn comes down to 
gaze, or in mazy windings, encircling in its gentle embraces, 
the rugged forms of the pine-clad hills, surpass the grandeur 
of the ‘“‘ever memorable Rhine,’’? it may be well to inform 
them that the event of which we are speaking, took place at 
a time when the descriptions of European tourists were 
entitled to as little credit as at present, being then as much 
exaggerated in extolling a country which belonged to them, 
as they are now in undervaluing what belongs to us. There 
is oa Ge marked distinction between meus and fuus. That 
I may be particular—I will premise that our tourist, James 
Monteith, was an Irish gentleman of family and fortune, 
who, familiar with the beauties of European scenery, had 
been attracted to the new world by the desire of contempla- 
ting the august features of nature in the solitudes of her 
lakes and forests. 

It was in the year 1770, when the settlements of New 
York were yet sparse; ere the towering forest had dis- 
appeared before the axe—while the march of civilization 
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had pruned its luxuriance without injuring its beauty; and 
here and there, amid thick foliage, curled up to heaven the 
smoke of a cottage, like incense a the altar of a heathen 
grove. The thoughts, the sensations crowding upon the 
brain, were new and strange—the small cultivated field, the 
humble cabin, with a village here and there, composed of a 
few houses, in the dim distance blending with the horizon, 
forcibly brought to mind the primitive state of society, when 
the wanderers of Eden, in the untrodden wilderness, sought 
alike for habitation and for sustenance. 

Their passage up the river was delightful. The scenery, 
like a panorama, presented an ever-varying picture to the 
imagination; and hunting, fishing, with an occasional visit to 
the houses on shore, afforded at once amusement and social 
pleasure. The Palisades were a source of peculiar delight to 
our traveller, not alone for the beauty and regularity of the 
rocks as they stood towering ponerse from the water, 
several hundred feet, fluted and polished by the hand of 
Nature as if destined to be the pillars of Creation’s temple, 
but because he found them the counterpart of the great 
natural curiosity of his own beloved island—alike pore and 
magnificent in form; and, wrapped in dreamy imagination, 
he appeared to be gazing upon the ‘‘Giant’s Causeway,” 
where the bundred-handed brothers seemed to have piled 
their rocky battlements, for storming the citadel of the skies. 
Nor is it strange that he should dwell with unsatisfied eye 
upon the scene that presented itself; for to the wanderer, 
every sight, every face, every thought, with which the idea of 
home is associated, quickens the pulse with a livelier flow, 
and awakens sensations the most tender and intense; evena 
shrub or tree, exciting recollections of the home he has left, 
he hails with transport as he would the features of a familiar 
friend. Nor were these feelings confined to the breast of 
Mr. Monteith. Morton, his son, though a boy of wayward 
disposition, and cold and frigid in his feelings—even to 
moroseness, appeared to receive a flow of spirits and good 
humor altogether foreign to him, and descanted largely upon 
the scenery, entering into a contest with his father respecting 
the comparative beauty of the Palisades and Causeway. He 
stoutly insisted that the former had the pre-eminence, and, 
as was generally the ca$e, was permitted by his good- 
natured father to have the most and Jast of the argument, if 
not the best. 

As they proceeded up the river, they came to a place 
where the rocks were less regular, and descended down to 
the water’s edge in. ledges, forming steps at intervals of 
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about four or five feet. Here they found a lad fishing. He 
was apparently about fifteen years of age, with a clear 
brown complexion, regular features, dark piercing eyes, 
black hair, of which a ringlet or two nano through the 
rents of an old worn-out hat, and wantoned in the wind; 
and he stood upon a pedestal of a broken rock, with a grace- 
fulness of form and attitude that would have done honor to 
a young Apollo, his vision calmly resting upon a buoy of his 
angle as it floated on the mirror surface of the tide. There 
was an universal expression of admiration among the mem- 
bers of the party, with the exception of young Monteith, 
who thinking any ae bestowed upon another, derogatory 
to himself, asked his father, if ‘that dirty, red-looking boy 
upon the rock, was not a savage—savages were red.” 

Mr. Monteith now ordered the boat to be brought to land, 
that he might obtain seme of the vines and wild flowers, that 
clustered about the tops of the Palisades, but, above all, some 
of the shamrocks that were in blossom there; and while he 
had taken out his purse to send the oarsman for refreshment, 
to a neat little farm-house at a distance, Morton clambered 
up the rocks, and, approaching the young fisherman, halloed 
to him, ‘‘Ho! savage! How many fish have you caught?’ 
The boy turned round, and looked at him earnestly though 
mildly as if he would say, ‘‘Why would you injure my 
feelings?’ but made no reply. Deriving confidence from his 
first essay, with language and tone more provoking, he again 
addressed himself to the boy, “Say, wild man of the rock, 
do you eat your fish boiled or raw, with scales on, or with- 
out??? The young stranger turned again, and looked upon 
his insulter-without speaking; yet his cheek a little flushed 
with anger, his lips slightly compressed together, and the 
fire flashing from the dark lashes of his indignant eye, 
proved that his calmness and forbearance cost him considera- 
bie effort. ¥ 

Morton quailed under his glance, and was for a time silent, 
until the fisherman averted his head from him, and regarded 
his angle with the same interest as before. Perceiving this, 
his spleen and ill nature roused his fallen courage, and he 
again addressed the unoffending stranger—‘‘I say, Indian! 

ou knight of the ragged cap! what language do you speak? 
Has your tongue a smack of the Mohawk, Choctaw, or Che- 
rokee?”? Longer endurance was impossible; the boy wheeled 
round, and with the rapidity of thought returned, ‘““My 
tongue, Mr. Impudence, has nothing of the Irish brogue, and 
my language nothing of the impertinence of the fool. Can 
young Paddy say as much?’ Such repartee Morton was as 
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little prepared to hear as to bear; he caught up a stone and 
sent it at the head of the boy, who evaded the blow—*‘Ay, 
do, ee throw another at me, fellow, and I will send you 
headlong into the river, till your anger is cooled again,” said 
the youth, as Morton was stooping for another stone; but by 
the eagerness of Morton to grasp a piece of rock near him, 
and his anger exceeding his prudence, his footing slipped, he 
lost his balance, and was hurled precipitately down the craggy 
ledges of the rocks, that ploughed furrows in his forehead and 
cheeks as he descended. 

Mr. Monteith had heard what was passing, and was hast- 
ening to check his son’s abuse, when he saw him fall. The 
young fisherman entirely forgot the indignities offered him, 
and flew down the rude steps of the rocks to the relief of 
the sufferer, who in a state bordering upon insensibility, had 
been arrested in his fall, by his head striking against a tree, 
growing out of a fissure in the stone. On seeing the stranger, 
whom he supposed to have followed him for the sake of 
punishing his insolence, he raised his hands and uttered an 
ejaculation for mercy. But the youth took him kindly by the 
hand, and, lifting him up, wiped the blood from his face and 
temples, and endeavoured to take him on his back up the 
rocky ascent. Mr. Monteith, with others from the boat, soon 
came up, and Morton was carried thither, and his wounds 
and bruises washed and bandaged. It was resolved now to 
return to New York, and Mr. Monteith, who was alike struck 
with the beauty, intelligence, and manliness of the young 
fisherman, offered him a guinea, which he modestly declined, 
as his father was averse to his receiving presents of money 
from any one. He then purchased a few strings of fish from 
him, for which he paid him handsomely, and entered the boat, 
after having apologized for the rudeness of his son, and en- 
couraging him to act always with the mildness and dignity 
which he had evinced on that day. The boat had proceeded 
but a short distance, when the young stranger shouted to 
them to return, and held up something in his hand, which he 
appeared to have found. ‘The boat soon reached the rock, 
and this youth of manly nature and incorruptible integrity, 
produced a purse which he had found, filled with gold. It 
was the property of Mr. Monteith, who, in the hurry and con- 
fusion consequent upon his son’s accident, had dropped it 
upon the ground. His surprise did not surpass his joy, on 
finding in the conference which ensued, that the young 
stranger, in whose favour the events of the day had justly 
excited a deep interest, was the only son of the Reverend 
Marmaduke Browne, of Newport, in Rhode Island, his early 
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friend and associate. Young Arthur was on a visit to his 
uncle, who had lately removed to New York, and passed his 
time alternately in fishing and hunting along the Hudson.— 
As the time allotted for his visit was about expiring, he 
returned with the boat to the city, and thence home to his 
father under the care of Mr. Monteith. 

I will not here describe the hearty greeting that took place 
between these old friends, thus unexpectedly brought toge- 
ther, nor the joy which Mr. Browne experienced in again 
seeing his child at his paternal hearth, nor the honest pride 
which actuated his breast when he heard honorable mention 
made of his manliness and incorruptible integrity; neither 
will I speak of the thousand inquiries made respecting the 
‘old country,”’ or remarks upon the ‘‘new,’’ as it would be 
a task to weary the tongue of garrulity itself. In no bosom 
does social feeling burn with livelier g!ow, than in the breast 
of an Irishman—under no roof are the rites of hospitality 
more religiously observed. Days—weeks glided by, and re- 
ciprocal kindness brightened every link in the chain of early 
friendship. Their pleasure also was heightened by observing 
the affectionate feeling that existed between their sons—Ar- 
thur forgetting, Morton redeeming the past. 

Arthur Browne had enjoyed the advantages of the school 
established by Dean Berkely in Newport, and was distin- 
guished by his talents, industry, and a strong desire of 
improving his mind in some European university. His morals, 
which his father had watched over with particular care, were 
pure, and his whole character and conduct at once dignified 
and honorable. Mr. Monteith conceived a strong and gene- 
rous attachment to the son of his friend, and was anxious that 
his mind, evidently of a high order, should have an opportu - 
nity of expanding, commensurate with its powers. IIe there- 
fore proposed to his fatheg, that young Arthur should accom- 
pany him to Ireland, and be entered at the University of 
Dublin with his son, being furthermore solicitous that Morton 
should have as a companion, one, whose diligence might 
excite him to emulous application, and whose morals might 
exercise a salutary influence in restraining him from the 
dissipation usual among the young men of the University. 

His earnest solicitations prevailed, and he returned to Ire- 
jand with his son and his interesting protegee. Arthur and 
Morton were admitted into college as members of the same 
class, were provided for aiike, had the same wardrobe, the 
same funds, and studied and slept in the same room—they 
were brothers in every respect excepting disposition and 
morals. The pursuits and conduct of the two at College, 
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were such as might be expected from their former habits. — 
While Arthur, from the pure springs of classic literature, 
drew manly thought, and refined sentiment that enriched the 
mind, while they elevated and ennobled the heart, Morton 
gave himself up to a round of coarse pleasures, at once de- 
basing and demoralizing; and while the one had treasured up 
in the storehouse of memory the jewelled thoughts of the 
ancient philosophers and poets, the other was studious to 
preserve the recollections only of the obscenities of Catullus 
or Ovid, or the praises of wine and wassailing as sung by 
Flaccus. Abandoning himself to idleness and dissipation, he 
spent his days with such students as would join in private 
parties in each other’s rooms, drinking and gaming. As it 
was impossible for Arthur to study in a room, where he was 
made the perpetual jest of the young bacchanals, because he 
would not join in their amusements, he often remonstrated 
with Morton respecting the impropriety of his conduct, but 
it only appeared to excite dislike, without serving to reclaim 
him. As Arthur was sitting one evening in his study, the 
loud tramp of feet was heard, and the laugh of the young 
bacchantes as they ascended the steps. ‘The passage was 
dark, and they evidently fonnd their way with difficulty 
along; they approached the door, and the voice of Morton was 
hebed in stentorian loudness, singing Horace’s ode to Bac- 
chus— 








“Quo, me, Bacche, rapis tui 
Plenum?” 
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Suddenly a foot tripped, and down they came with the noise 
of thunder, the head of one striking against the door of the 
study, and knocking it violently open. ‘*Who is there?”’ cried 
Arthur, as he took up the candle, to see what was the nature 
of the sudden uproar. ‘‘Who but Bacchus and his lion,”’ 
said Morton, as a endeavoured to rise from the spot where 
he had fallen, with the biped who was carrying him, scarcely 
less intoxicated than himself. ‘‘I should rather judge,” said - 
Arthur, with the sarcasm peculiar to him, ‘that it was Silenus 
and his ass.”? This aroused the sensibilities of ‘Bacchus and 
his lion;”? and gave rise to much acrimonious expression, in 
which Arthur was informed by Morton, that it little became 
a beggar who was clothed and educated by the bounty of his 
father, to speak of his equal rights to the room which they 
occupied. There was more in this than the elevated spirit of 
Arthur could endure. It had been to him a matter of humili- 
ation to receive his education gratuitously, at a time when he 
supposed himself and Morton the only persons conscious of 
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it—but now to be the recipient of charity which was vulgated, 
and even cast into his teeth, was galling beyond endurance. 
He accordingly prepared to quit the university, and addressed 
a letter to Morton’s father, in which, after thanking him for 
the generous interest taken in his welfare, he informed him 
that circumstances rendered it impossible for him to be longer 
in the reception of favours which exposed him to contumely, 
and that he had come to the resolution of returning to his 
father. 

A short time before his intended embarkment, he received 
a letter from Morton, which tended to give full evidence that 
the writer was destitute of every generous feeling. Arthur 
had attracted considerable notice among his fellow students 
as a writer of sonnets and small poems, which had obtained 
for him among the young men the title of poet-laureate to the 
university. This had, in no small degree, excited the envy 
and ill-nature of his illiberal companion; and as a last thrust 
at the unoffending youth, he had copied into his letter the 
execrations of Horace against the ‘‘Poet Mevius, about to 
sail.” It is not to be supposed that this ungentlemanly and 
wanton insult would have its intended effect—to give poig- 
nancy to an indignity, it must be merited, and must be offered 
by one whose general character has in it something elevated 
and noble; otherwise it rebounds upon the head of him who 
offered it. 

At this time a letter received from America, bore to Arthur 
the melancholy intelligence of his father’s decease. He was 
thus thrown entirely upon the world—without a friend or re- 
lation with the exception of his father’s brother. He still was 
intent upon returning to his country, and having met with a 
ship about to sail, he called upon the professors to thank them 
fur the kindness they had shown him during his stay at the 
university, and to take leave of them, preparatory to his bid- 
ding adieu to an institutten hallowed by many considerations, 
none of which was more affecting than its having been the 
alma mater of his lately deceased father. 

The mental powers of young Browne and his exemplary 
conduct and diligence, had attracted the particular notice of 
the Faculty, and they were unwilling to lose a student, the 
splendour of whose intellect promised at no distant day to 
reflect the highest honour upon the place of his education. 
Unable to induce him to remain under the patronage of Mr. 
Monteith, although that gentleman had disavowed the acts of 
his son, and conjured him by the remembrance of the friend- 
ship that existed between him and his father, to remain under 
his protection at the university, they persuaded him to enter 
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as a sizer, during the residue of the time necessary for his 
obtaining a degree. Notwithstanding this was humiliating 
in the extreme, it was still less irksome to receive public 
charity than private benefit, embittered by a continual refe- 
rence to the obligations he was under; he therefore consented 
to remain, and was accordingly admitted to the sizers’ com- 
mons. ‘Though the board to which he sat down was furnished 
in a great measure from the first table of the more lordiy 
students, the fare was good, and his companions being on a 
level with himself, his feelings were not at table subjected to 
the contumely and superciliousness of those who with no other 
excellence than that which their supposed riches and rank 
necessarily conferred upon them, thought themselves justi- 
fiable in looking down with contempt upon those whose station 
in life did not come up to their standard of birth and fortune. 

In this manner, Arthur passed three years. Confinin 
himself to his room, he applied himself with unwearied atten- 
tion to study, and was seldom seen except at recitations and 
prayers. Thus holding little intercourse with the students, 
his delicately-sensitive feelings were seldom exposed to the 
sneers of purse-proud arrogance; and if at any time aught 
was said or done to remind him of his dependency, his mind, 
conscious of its own rectitude and powers, looked forward to 
futurity when his deserts would be known and appreciated, 
and he look down upon the heartless pigmy witlings that sur- 
rounded him, as much as they now looked down upon him. For 
let it not be supposed that modest merit is unconscious of its 
own excellence, or incapable of estimating its own intellec- 
tual powers; there is in true genius a spirit like that felt by 
the Pythoness, which stimulates every faculty of soul and 
body, and with the living oracles of unerring prophecy, pro- 
claims the glowing future. 

*Tis this anticipation of futurity—this twilight of the 
coming day of honour that enlivens the darkness of the sickiy 
artist’s room: ’tis this that breathes strength and inspiration 
when the sinking energies of nature fail the exhausted stu- 
dent, as his pale, bloodless fingers turn the ancient page by 
the midnight taper, while for reversionary immortality he 
sacrifices present health and present repose. 

Having remained the requisite time at the university, he 
had the satisfaction of bringing his collegiate studies to a 
happy termination, by passing with the greatest credit to 
himself, the examination preparatory to the conferring of the 
Baccalaureate degree, while Morton and others who had 
trifled in unworthy and immoral pursuits, the time that 
should have been allotted to study, were not only denied the 
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honours of the university for the present, but were referred . 
back to classes whose graduation could not take place for a 
year or more. 

It was the second day of the commencement. The theatre 
of the university was crowded with the beauty and fashion 
of Dublin. The stage was appropriately decorated with 
wreaths and coronals of bay an Fol y, and with the provost, 
officers, and faculty of the university in their fine college 
dresses, and the young graduates in gowns, presented a most 
interesting spectacle. ‘To the graduates this day wasa tri- 
umphal entree into life from the toils of a laborious literar 
campaign, and as if inspirited by the smiling faces of their 
friends, the young debutants acquitted themselves in a man- 
ner highly creditable to themselves and the professors; and 
long and loud were the plaudits that rang from pt box and 

llery. ‘The ordinary theses had all been delivered, but 
— the final conferring of the degrees, there remained to 
be decided a contest for a golden medal, offered by the uni- 
versity. The competitors were three, and from the very 
respectable productions of those who had declined competing 
for the prize, the expectations of the auditory were raised to 
the highest pitch. 

The music of the orchestra ceased—then died away in 
light echoes, and all was still. ‘There was an interval of a 
few moments of breathless suspense, and every eye was 
directed to the group of students. At length one arose. 
He was tall and handsome; and his countenance and bearing 
indicated at once intelligence, and confidence in his abilities. 
His presence was greeted with loud cheers, and the smiles 
that were imterchanged by many of the spectators, proved 
that he was not only known to many, but a favorite with 
them. He spoke, and his accents and pronunciation dis- 
covered his English origin. His eloquence was strong and 
fercible, characterised alike By dignity of thought and power- 
ful utterance. His attitude was noble and commanding, his 
gestures appropriate. Every eye was riveted upon him— 
many were the smiles that encouraged him, and the young 
Englishman concluded amid the deafening acclamations of 
the delighted auditors. When he had taken his seat there 
was a murmur of applause that pervaded the wm py The 
professors looked in each other’s faces, uttered a few sen- 
tences, and bowed. There was something very significant, 
and ominous of good to the speaker, in that inclination of 
the head. The music of the orchestra again rose and died 
away, and there reigned the same stillness as before. The 
interest was even heightened, and every one was eager to 
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see who would next enter the literary arena. A young man 
arose. He was the pride of Dublin, his native city; and the 
reiterated cheerings that greeted him attested his popularity. 
His voice was full and sonorous—his periods turned with 
all the power and elegance of rhetorical art—and his gestures 
energetic though chaste, revealed through the folds of his 
flowing gown, the manly proportions of limbs that would 
have appeared with advantage under the longa toga of 
Cicero himself. His eloquence was of that irresistible kind 
which, like a torrent, bears every thing before it. Each eye 
brightened—each face beamed as he proceeded, ag at 
every period, in height and brilliancy like the ascending 
rocket, till his oratory collecting all its force into a mighty 
effort, broke forth in conclusion, with loud detonation, in 
one grand burst of brightness. The effect was electrical. 
Applause like thunder proclaimed his triumph as he sat 
down, and many a kerchief and scarf waved a recognition 
from friends. His victory was to be read in the features of 
the audience—and in the smiles and gracious nods of the 
provost and professors. 

There was yet another speaker to be heard—but the inte- 
rest had in a great measure subsided: no one could be 
expected to equal the late brilliant display of talent, and the 
many friends of the young Irishman, secure in their success, 
were rather revolving in their minds the glowing sentences 
of their favourite, than thinking of the rival who was to suc- 
ceed him. The music had ceased, and there was a pauSe—a 
long, and anxious pause—for delay created anxiety. Mo- 
ments passed. ‘The people sat on the couches as so many 
statues. Still no one arose. The professors looked upon the 
band of students. The eyes of the assemblage as of one 
man, followed their glance, to single out from among the 
group, the last competitor. After an interval, a motion was 
noticed among the students, and a young man was seen rising. 
He was pale and thin, one of those emaciated devotees who 
offer up the oil of life at the shrine of science, and his dark, 
glossy hair, gave a more sombre and death-like hue to his 
bloodless countenance. He wore not the ye apr gown, 
but was habited in a dress of dark gray, seemingly of coarse 
texture, and much worn. “ He rose under evident embarrass- 
ment, and was not received with the same plaudits that en- 
couraged his predecessors; for there was something so novel 
and unexpected in his appearance and dress, that the specta- 
ters were struck with astonishment—there was even a faint 
smile of derision, as they glanced from the abashed counte- 
nance of the student, to his rusty and threadbare garments. 
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He at length raised his brow to the gazing multitude, and 
a flush diffused itself over his features as he essayed to speak. 
His voice at first was low and tremulous, and seemed to 
struggle in his breast for utterance, but soon swelled out into 
a fullness and sweetness of sound that rivalled the melody of 
a fine-toned organ. The commencement of his oration was 
beautiful; but it was the inanimate beauty of a statue. The 
nice and delicate arrangement of the members was there—the 
harmony—the proportion; but life was wanting—that spirit 
which gives effect to the whole mass, and without which it is 
nothing. His gestures also were stiff and constrained—more 
like the involuntary motions of an automaton, than the light 
movements of animated existence. The true Promethean 
fire came down at length from heaven, and the statue was 
animated—it lived—it breathed—and all around felt the 
spell of its influence. His gestures were then the very im- 
pulse—the embodied essence of the grand sentiments that he 
uttered. 

His eloquence was not of that kind which boasted of pre- 
eminence in any one species of excellence; it embraced in a 
harmonious whole all that is rarest and best of the different 
kinds happily blended into one, like the mingled colours that 
form the light of day; and as his subject was one which 
afforded scope for the display of versatility of talent, he 
charmed his audience at one time with the sweetness of his 
diction, again elevated them with the sublime, awed them 
with the grand and terrible, transported them with the beau- 
tiful creations of fancy, or amazed them with the opulence of 
his figures and.the boldness of his imagery. There were no 
plaudits as he came to the periods and pauses of his oration, 
nor clapping of hands—no waving of scarfs—the body was 
passive—motionless, while the active mind, in all its inten- 
sity, caught every sentence—@very word—every breath that 
was uttered. Acquiring confidence as he proceeded, the 
spirit of his address infused itself into his person; from his 
eyes 7. tyro a supernatural brightness—a god-like beauty 

layed around his lips, and the muscles of his slightly- 
ashioned limbs swelled out in full proportion, till it might 
be supposed that the soul of the speaker had burst its bar- 
riers and was gliding around the form it had animated. The 
interest of his oration was not only maintained—it was in- 
creased—every succeeding clause rivetted the attention more, 
and the professors and auditors sat with brows upraised in 
wonder and astonishment, and lips parted in attention the 
most painful and intense. 

After he had held the minds of the assembly in a trance 
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for nearly two hours, he drew to a close in all the transcend- 
ent power of his unrivalled eloguence—rushed from the stage 
and burst into tears. Intense interest had suspended their 
breathing—a loud inhalation followed his conclusion—there 
was a death-like stillness—the people sat motionless—spell- 
bound with admiration, and silently looking into each other’s 
faces. A moment passed, and applause followed like the fall 
of an avalanche, which was redoubled again, and again, and 
again, till the very theatre seemed coming down beneath the 
thunder of their plaudits. 

The provost arose, and with his hand repressed the noise; 
a few words passed between the professors-—the young Eng- 
lishman and Irishman gave each a hand to the last speaker, 
and led him upon the stage, while the secretary rose from his 
seat, and read from a paper which he held in his hand, ‘To 
Arthur Browne, a young American, some time a sizer of 
Trinity College, Dublin, the provost and professors award 
the gold medal for superior excellence in Elocution.” 

As the young American stood supported by his two com- 
petitors, the provost put a chaplet of evergreens upon his 
head, and attached to the breast of his coat the massy medal 
which he had so nobly won. There was something very 
interesting in seeing this representative of one country hon- 
oured by the representatives of two others. The people knew 
not which to admire most, the talents of the young sizer, the 
generosity of his two rivals, or the candour of the judges who 
awarded the premium, and long and reiterated applause tes- 
tified their satisfaction. 

‘True genius is of no sex, nor age, nor country. Its bright- 
ness, like that of the sun, is common to all—all feel its genial 
light and heat, and acknowledge the spell of its influence.— 
Numbers crowded around the young foreigner, and many and 
warm were the congratulations he received. One person, 
above all the rest, appeared gratified at the success of the 
young sizer. Notwithstanding the crowd was immense, and 
the burden of a young lady was on his arm, he pressed to the 
place where he stood; and as he wrung in fervent congratula- 
tion the hand of the youth, the tears stood in his eyes. It 
was the amiable Monteith and his daughter. His heart was 
unutterably full, as he witnessed the triumph of his former 
protegee—the noble hearted son of his deceased friend. 

Angeline Monteith possessed nothing of the hauteur and 
moroseness of her brother, but all her father’s cheerfulness 
and goodness of heart. She felt in the exercises of the day, 
all that interest which they were calculated to excite in feel- 
ings naturally warnmi and enthusiastic. Years had passed 
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since she had seen Arthur at Lauderdale, her father’s seat, a 
lively and interesting youth. In the meantime she had at- 
tained to womanhood, and the perfection of mental and cor- 
real graces. Her beauty and ee made a very 
fively impression upon the heart of the young collegian; and 
his brilliant triumphs awakened emotions in the breast of 
Angeline Monteith equally tender and intense. 
ithout money to prosecute the study of any profession, 
Arthur engaged himself as an usher in Trinity college, and 
during his leisure hours applied himself diligently to the study 
of law. While he was thus, through sedulous application, 
laying the foundation of future greatness, and advancing in 
the path of honour, young Monteith, who had entered the 
university with him, under circumstances that afforded every 
facility for distinguishing himself, was not only permitting 
the spring-time of his life to glide away without improvement, 
but was giving loose reign to youthful appetites and passions, 
that would hurry him into inevitable ruin. Shortly after, he 
lost his inestimable father, and was thus left without control, 
a ship on the sea of life without a rudder, amid storms and 
tempest. At this time Arthur addressed to Morton an affec- 
tionate letter of condolence, indited in the kindest terms, 
making reference to the friendship of their departed parents, 
and expressing a hope that the past might be forgotten, and 
their former intercourse be renewed; but the churl, with feel- 
ings alike unsoftened by time or affliction, returned his letter 
in a blank envelope. 

One grateful heart however appreciated the kind attention. 
Angeline was lively sensible of the respect which was shown 
to the memory of her deceased father, and felt emotions cor- 
responding therewith for him who offered it. His increased 
salary enabled young Browne to accomplish a favourite object, 
the paying over to the university the full amount of board 
aud professors’ fees, during the time he had received the 
bounty of his sizership. He also transmitted to Morton 
Monteith as executor of his father’s last will and testament, 
the sum total which his father had paid to the university on 
his account, with interest added, which was duly received 
and receipted for. He thus discharged what the loftiness of 
his mind would not let him consider in the light of a gratuity, 
but-as a loan to be repaid with interest. 

Lauderdale, the seat of the late Mr. Monteith, was about 
twenty miles from Dublin. Morton divided his time between 
this residence and the metropolis, sharing with those, wild 
and dissolute like himself, the dissipation both of town and 
country. Angeline, who was thus either left to solitude, or 
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thrown into company whose morals were but little suited to 
the refinement of female delicacy, left her paternal hall, and 
went to reside in Dublin with a maternal aunt. While here, 
she frequently saw the young American—admired the splen- 
dour of his genius—the nobleness of his mind, and was 
charmed with the liveliness of his fancy. Their tempers 
were congenial, their preference mutual—friendship ripened 
into affection, and they were married. 

In a prudential point of view, it was not such a match as 
Angeline might have aspired to. Her property and station 
gave her reason to look for a husband more wealthy and ele- 
vated in life; but she preferred merit to riches, and domestic 
happiness to public splendour, for which she had a sufficient 
guarantee in his amiable and affectionate disposition. Mor- 
ton was indignant at his sister’s infamy, as he termed it, and 
wrote an insulting letter to Arthur, in which he informed 
him, that not one pound of his father’s money should pass as 
a dowry into the hands of a beggar. Arthur returned for re- 
ply, that his income was amply sufficient for the support of a 
family; that although he did not need the money which had 
been bequeathed to his wife, he knew the rapacity of the 
hand in which it was lodged, better than to permit it to re- 
main long where it was; that he had never begged of him nor 
of any one else; and that he doubted not the time would come, 
when pride would have its fall, and crime its punishment, 
and he be glad to solicit charity at the hands of those whom 
he had treated with unmerited contumely. A suit was forth- 
with instituted for the recovery of Angeline’s fortune, and 
after all the obstacles had been thrown in the way which 
artifice and dishonesty could suggest, it was finally re- 
covered. 

Time passed on, and merit and application had their re- 
ward. Arthur Browne was a graduate at law, and besides 
his duties in college, exercised the vicar-generalship of Kil- 
dare, and practised in the courts as an eminent barrister, 
being retained as counsel in most of the principal cases. His 
good fortune increased. About this time the King’s professor 
of Greek in Trinity college died, having bequeathed to him 
an immense fortune, and recommended him as a successor to 
the chair of his professoyship. His request was complied 
with, as it was a selection which would have been made with- 
out such recommendation, and he was accordingly installed 
in his office with all due formality. 

Shortly after this he was elected a director of the bank of 
Ireland, also lecturer on civil law in the university; and to 
crown the whole, for his superior abilities and eloquence, he 
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was elected representative of the university in the house of 
Commons, where his influence was exerted to protect the 
rights of the subject against the encroachments of power and 
oppression in a manner alike creditable to the head and the 
heart. 

As we have been endeavouring to sketch out for our rea- 
ders, something like a historical parallel, we shall stop to en- 
quire what were the employments—what the standing of 
Morton, while his early associate advanced in reputation, 
reaping laurels from the distinction with which he filled so 
many important offices, and from the success with which he 
plead the cause of justice and freedom in the councils of his 
adopted country. 

Pleasure was Morton’s only pursuit, sensual, degrading 
pleasure—the pleasure of the chase—the brothel—the revelry 
of the wine-cup, and the dark, damning pollution of the 

ambling-house. From this his standing may be inferred. 
iis base conduct had alienated all the respect and affection 
of the good—a respect and affection inspired by the recol- 
lection of his father’s worth rather than his own merit; and 
the only estimation in which he was held was that of a ‘‘good 
fellow,” among the dissolute, whose sympathies he would en- 
joy until his reckless dissipation and lavishness should squan- 
der his estate. 

The siren song of luxury may for a time lull conscience 
to sleep, the fumes of vice obscure the light of truth, and the 
mind under the enchantment'of sensuality, roll on in its dark- 
ling course of crime without reference to its pristine honour, 
or a conscjousness of the destruction which it is rapidly ap- 
proaching; but at length the song will cease to charm, the light 
of truth flash across the soul, like the midnight lightning, 
revealing its darkness; the spell of enchantment be broken, 
and awaking conscience,yin all the pungency of bitter yet 
unavailing regret, retrospect the darkening ruins of hopes, 
property, honour, virtue, health, and fame, strewed along the 
sere and blighted path of passion. 

Morton Monteith was alone, with countenance pale and 
thoughtful. He sat in the recess of a window, resting his arm 
upon the ledge, and supporting his forehead with his hand. 
Despair was legibly traced on every lineament, and ever and 
anon a groan issued from his inmost bosom. From the win- 
dow at which he was sitting, the grounds of Lauderdale and 
greater part of the estate were visible. These were the scenes 
of his youth—his happy youth. All the tender associations 
of early life were awakened, and the idea of parting from them 


for ever was painfully afflicting—especially when crime had 
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created the necessity, His eye fell upon the distant vault 
that contained his parents’ remains. It was surrounded by 
willows, and their long pendent branches seemed to curiain 
it, as a holy spot, from intrusion. His thoughts were with 
the mother of his infancy, and his indulgent father, and he 
felt how cruel it was to barter the soil which contained their 
bones, nay, the bones themselves, to an unfeeling stranger, 
abandoning them even to the sacrilegious plough. All their 
kindness—all his ingratitude—all his profligacy and un- 
worthiness passed in dark array through his mind; his 
breast heaved, and the large drops, like rain, rolled down his 
cheeks. Gaming and extravagance had reduced him to 
poverty, and he only waited to receive from his patrimony, 
about to be sold, what might remain, after foreclosing a 
mortgage which he had given upon it, before he would bid 
adieu forever to the land of his nativity, and hasten to the 
continent, a fugitive from justice and the violated laws of 
his country. Some time previous, he had forged a note upon 
a merchant of Dublin, for a large amount, which was dis- 
counted in the bank, and the time of which was about 
expiring; so that his detection was certain and inevitable. 
The following day Lauderdale with all its appurtenances 
was sold, and all that remained to its former opulent proprie- 
tor was a few pounds, with which hehastened to depart 
from a country endeared to him by so many ties, and hasten 
a self-exiled wanderer into an unknown land. 

It was late in the evening of a day in autumn that a 
cabriolet containing a gentleman and servant was seen whirl- 
ing along the road that leads to Dundalk, a sea-port on the 
Irish sea. A heavy trunk bound behind indicated that they 
were travellers, and the appearance of the horse, covered as 
he was with sweat and foam, gave some idea of the distance 
and rapidity of their journey. The servant held the reins, 
and as the whip smacked, and the vehicle rolled along upon 
the level road, bore himself proudly, and seemed entirely 
taken up with the fine manner in which he discharged the 
duties of his important office; but his master appeared less at 
ease. A wild and haggard expression at times excited his 
pale and melancholy features, restleness and anxiety ap- 
peared in his motions, he turned his eye back upon the road 
as if looking for some one, and chiding the driver for their 
slowness of speed, relapsed again into gloom. At length 
two horsemen appeared at a distance riding at full gallop. 
The gentleman in the cabriolet turned pale. He seized the 
reins in his hand, and applied the whip to the back and 
loins of the poor jaded horse, as if life itself depended upon his 
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speed. The noble animal exerting all his powers darted 
furward, and the carriag proceeded with a velocity that far 
surpassed their former course. The horsemen appeared to 
urge their coursers to redoubled swiftness—they were evi- 
dently in pursuit, and were gaining upon the cabriolet. 

The suspense was awful. The sweat poured like rain from 
the sides and fetlocks of their horse, vet still the generous 
animal urged by the driver’s lash, and by the prickings of his 
master’s knife in the back, hurried them along with accelera- 
ed velocity. ‘The horsemen appeared to be gaining upon 
them every moment, and hope began to desert the two travel - 
lers as their animal faltered, and Dundalk was still two 
miles distant. The darkness which now drew on favoured 
them, and the cabriolet struck into a private way, while their 
pursuers following the main road were soon lost to view. The 
carriage stopped at one of the most obscure inns in Dundalk, 
but no sooner had the spirited animal reached the destined 
place, than he fell down in his harness—dead. His owner 
shook his head—his forebodings were melancholy, and leav- 
ing his servant to take care of his baggage, rushed into the 
inn, and desired to be shown to bed. 

Scarcely had he lain down when the landlord came into his 
room, and informed him that two gentlemen were below who 
wished to see him. He desired him to inform them that he 
would presently be down. He arose and dressed himself and 
examined the height of the room. A leap from the window 
would have endangered life, and there was no other way of 
escape. He was undecided what to do when he heard the 
sound of feet approaching his chamber. As the door opened 
he sunk back exhausted into a chair, retaining sufficient con- 
sciousness to notice that two strangers entered the room, one 
of whom held in his hand a paper, the other a candle. Reco- 
vering himself a little hetsaid to the men who had entered 
the room so unceremoniously, ‘‘l am your prisoner, you need 
not read your warrant; for God’s sake do not injure me, I 
will go with you.” 

**You need not fear injury at the hands of Arthur Browne, 
though you have meritedit. In the distant wilds of America 
we first met, and injury and insult were the greeting you 

ve me. Nor was your treatment kinder while I was under 
the protection of your father at college; I was made to feel 
the obligation of every mouthful I ate. What has been your 
conduct since? Have you not aimed at lessening my influence 
and added insult to insult? Yet, for the sake of your de- 
ceased father; and your inestimable sister, my wife, I freely 
forgive you all the injuries you have done me. The giver of 
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all good has prospered me beyond my most sanguine expecta- 
tions. The ‘beggar’ has not yet expended a pound of his wife’s 
dowry—principal or interest. Here is the deed of Lauder- 
dale purchased with it—the note also forged by you, which 
my connection with the bank has enabled me to lift without 
the fraud becoming known, and I here tender you a check for 
the balance of the money I received with your sister, as cheer- 
fully, as you surrendered it reluctantly. Return with us 
therefore to the estate of your father, and the embraces of 
your sister, and profiting by the experience of the past be gui- 
ded by prudence and virtue for the future.” 

The generous speaker ceased, and Morton Monteith and 
Arthur Browne were locked in each other’s embraces. 

In conclusion, I would remind my readers that the princi- 
pal incidents here are real, and inculcate the divine command 
‘‘Love your enemies, do good to them that hate you, and pray 
for them who despitefully use you and persecute you.” 


A SKETCH. 


Tue chariot of the sun had rolled 

Far down the circuit of the sky, 
Illumining in radiant gold 

The glorious clouds of various dye, 

That float upon the sea-like blue 

Of the pure ether, like those isles 
Dimpling with bright and rosy smiles 
Eternity’s extended sea. 

Stirring the foliage of the trees, 

And bearing incense on its wings 

From groves of earth’s most odorous things, 
To feast the sense, came the soft breeze; 
And sighing o’er Almeinam’s stream, 
That with its clear pellucid water, 
Stained by the sun’s declining beam, 
Glowed like a pennon red with slaughter, 
It fanned the silken sails that wave 

From tapering mast of light caique, 

In many a bright and shining creek, 
Where ready wais the scarf-bound slave, 
To bear the beautiful and brave, 

To the broad lake that rolls its tide 

In silver circle, in the grove 

Where fleet gazelle and ibex rove, 
Enclosed with trees on every side, 
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THE HAND. 


BY PHILIP I. THOMAS, E8Q: 


Wuat thou art Lord? I would that I could say: 
No word, no sound thy being can display; 
Thou glorious sun! unutterably bright, 
That sheds o’er vast immensity thy light— 
Waked by thy frown, despair and hell appear, 
Called by thy smiles, all happiness is here. 
But one step farther does my knowledge go— 
I know that thou art more than I can know. 
Yet the vain sceptic treads the uncertain coast, 
And in thy vast perfection wholly lost— 
E’en in the very moment he receives 
The power by which he thinks, and moves, and lives— 
Strives his poor thought against thy power to raise, 
Strives, meanly strives to rob thee of thy praise. 
Willed into being by thy power divine, 
He’d owe the gift to any hand but thine. 


But for a moment let us hear the strains, 

In which the Atheist bard* so loud complains: 
“That like a sailor by the tempest hurled, 
Man, hapless man is shipwrecked on the world; 
T here see him lie, just ready to expire, 

With no one thing which human wants require, 
Exposed on this inhospitable earth, 

From the first moment of his luckless birth, 
With cries, foreboding cries, he fills the room, 
The sure presages of his future doom; 

But flocks and herds, nay, lions, tigers prove 
Far greater proofpf Nature’s fostering love.” 

Such the aspersions of the tuneful sage, 

In reason weak, tho’ elegant his page; 

And such new vamp’t by Shaftesbury’s titled pen,t 

Are ever grateful to ungrateful men— 

And now in streams pestiferous pour along, 

In the soft lapse of essay, tale, and song, 

While Youth is fired, and Beauty tribute pays 

To Bulwer’s novels, and to Byron’s lays, 

Whose end and aim is to destroy our trust, 

And say that God is cruel and unjust. 





*Lucretius Lib. V. 
tVide The Characteristics. Dissertation V. 
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Stretch forth thy hand—that would be rebel hand: 
See it extends e’en at thy thought’s command; 
The curious structure of that hand survey, 
Whose various uses powers divine display; 
This litle busy servant of mankind, 
Prompt to obey each impulse of the mind— 
This, this alone, were argument to prove 
That man is God’s peculiar care and love. 


Thus the First Cause supremely good and wise, 
With conscious souls the human race supplies, 
To plan, contrive, invent: then gives us hands, 
Active to execute the soul’s commands. 


By hands, with reason’s aid, we learn to shear 
The fleecy sheep, and break the sturdy steer: 
Ours is the robe the curling fleeces yield, 
And ours the plenty of the furrowed field; 
The generous horse, obedient to the rein, 
By hands is guided swiftly o’er the plain, 
Or whirls the gilded car, or drags the loaded wain. 


When from the mountain falls the lofty pine, 
Since all the forests on its brows are thine; 
And reason gives, thy labor to prepare, 
The wedge, the axe, the compass and the square. 
Could’st thou without the hand his care provides, 
Raise the tall masts, or rib the solid sides, 
Launch the long ship, and plough the spacious main, 
To distant realms, for knowledge or for gain. 


What tho’ Columbus, skilful, bold, and wise, 
Might the rude ignorance of his age despise; 
What tho’ beyond the weltering wave he knew, 
Fame, wealth, and empire all would meet his view, 
That other shores, and other stars would rise, 
And a new world would greet his ravished eyes, 
It had been vain his soul could thus expand, 
If the Creator had not formed the hand. 


Why peals that shout so loud o’er land and sea, 
As tho’ two nations spoke their ecstacy: 
Spires, masts, and forts are gladdening yonder bay, 
As bright the blended banners they display; 
Here stars and stripes the waving flags unfold, 
And there the British lion ramps in gold; 
What may this mean? The inconstant winds that rave, 
And lash to fury the Atlantic wave, 
Are by the hand of man at length controlled, 
Andadverse surges, by their impulse rolled, 
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In vain opposed the wonderful machine, 

Which the great steamer bears her sides within, 

And in despite of ocean’s angriest roar, 

Has Jinked Britannia to Columbia’s shore, 

Bound distant nations in a firm embrace, 

And to the parent’s side brought her long severed race. 
Sicilia* now must yield, nor strive in vain 

To match a sage beyond the Atlantic main; 

Your solid rocks o’er shattered navies hurled, 

Your fancied engines to remove the world, 

Had they succeeded, had but this fore-run, 3 
As phospor rises to precede the sun. i 
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Hail Gracious Power! whose wisdom formed the hand, 
And thus prepared it for the soul’s command, r 
My grateful lay shall in thy praise be sung, P 
And to thy name my tuneful lyre be strung, : 
Long as my voice and fingers can conspire, g 
To breathe that grateful lay, and touch that tuneful lyre. 9 
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THE AMERICAN EXILE’S SONG OF HOME. 


Arar o’er the waves of the dark-rolling sea, 4 
. 
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Is my home in the land of the great and the free, 
Where the sun-shine of Freedom its glory doth shed 
O’er the mountain and valley, the forest and mead: 
On the wings of the wind I would haste o’er the sea, 
To my own native home in the land of the free. 
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It speaks to the heart, that loved home of the brave, ‘ 
It speaks to the heart by its altar and grave— 
The altars of Liberty, reared on the rock, x 
The grave of the fqremost in battle’s wild shock— 
O let me away! I am eager to tread 
That soil ofthe mighty—the living and dead. 


- ewer {ma pe ern 


. No tyrant there dares, with his fetters, to bind 
The limbs of an equal—the god-like in mind; 
Each man is a monarch! dominion and might 
Are his birth-right—the purchase of Freedom and right. 
I love it—I love it—’tis free as the air, 
That home of the valiant, 1 hasten me there. 





H. 


(nnn. 





*Archimedes, born in Sicily. 
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CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


BY M. TOPHAM EVANS. 


The study of the classical tengues, is undoubtedly, of the 
greatest and most immediate importance to the jurist, the 
physician, and the divine. This is an uncontested point. But 
without referring to any necessity incumbent upon persons 
who have adopted ether professions, to enter upon this study, 
we must be allowed to advance an opinion, and to declare 
that the study of these languages, so intimately connected 
with the derivations of modern tongues, should form an es- 
sential portion of the education so liberally extended to all 
under our system of state governments. To the practical 
merchant, these suggestions may appear to be the dictates of 
too great zeal, of too much fervour in behalf of ‘dead lan- 
guages;”’ but experience plainly proves, even where no imme- 
diate use may be made of this branch of learning, that to the 
hours of relaxation—in the social intercourse of life—as an 
assistant to the perusal of the most common productions of 
the day, a very limited acquaintance with the Latin and 
Greek tongues, will add to the mind new powers of appreci- 
ating the A oo of literature. We need not mention to the 
man of law, the positive necessity for a correct knowledge of 
Latin, when he perceives the oldest and best accredited rudi- 
ments—ihe great stocks and originals of his profession, are 
written and recorded in the Latin tongue. The physician is 
still more interested in the acquirement of this graceful ac- 
complishment, for though the ancient schools of medicine 
have vanished, with their multifarious errors and complicated 
absurdities, much excellent knowledge and powerful obser- 
vation are manifest in the productions, not only of the ancient 
instructors in medicine, Galen and Hippocrates, but of their 
disciples in the art of healing, who flourished in the middle 
ages. All the valuable and curious works of Aricenna; the 
deep researches of Cardan, Brassivola, and innumerable 
other teachers, are preserved and transmitted to posterity in 
a Latin dress. To thesdivine, the positive necessity of a 
critical correctness in the study of the Latin and Greek 
languages, is most forcibly apparent. The oracles of the 
Most High, transmitted in their genuine purity of style, and 
grace of composition, by the Greek testaments, which, from 
their accuracy of translation are equally honoured with the 
Hebrew originals; the pious aphorisms and godly lives of the 
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patriarchs of the church; the history of the progress of the 
Christian religion, and all the earlier writings which adorn 
the bright catalogue of theology, are handed down in these 
languages. Thus, to these three classes of professional men, 
it is of the greatest moment that the study of Latin and Greek 
should be eagerly and carefully pursued. An intimate ac- 
quaintance with the style of those noble and excellent wri- 
ters, whose profound sagacity, impassioned oratory, sage and 
philosophical speculations, and heroic verse, embellished, 
adorned, and preserved the republican institutions of those 
countries, introduces us to fountains of elegance, which nei- 
ther time nor the hand of ruthless violence, could exhaust or 
impair. ‘To enter upon a prolonged dissertation upon that 
often hackneyed, but not the more understood subject, the 
excellences of the ancient writers, would prove an abortive 
task, when we look upon the great productions of English, 
French, and German academicians. Their profound re- 
searches, patient and unwearied investigations into the works 
of every ancient author, who possesses the slightest claim 
upon posterity, (and indeed we may safely add, far deeper 
than necessary,) have laid before the reading public every 
possible degree of critical knowledge, as regards the writings 
of the illuminati of Greece and Rome. The sound judgment 
and excellent discernment of a Bentley—the critical acumen 
and accurate judgment of a Porson; the deeply learned ex- 
positions of a Hermann, have greatly, and we may add, com- 
pletely elucidated the classical world upon the most minute 
and curious points of ancient literature. Had we the incli- 
nation to lay before our readers a more extensive view, we 
could readily adduce thousands of illustrious names, who 
have “done the state some service,’ in the course of their 
labours. Hf we search the long list of deeply-read scholars, 
and of accomplished literati who have exerted their talents 
and expended their lives in the prosecution of these enqui- 
ries, what a host of brilliant names would expand itself to our 
enraptured eyes! The annals of the various universities in 
Great Britain, present a dazzling display, and the illustrious 
students of the German and Gallic institutions, no less im- 
posing an array. Even in the present day, no new aspirants 
to literary fame—fresh labourers in the vineyard of classical 
eruditions, are daily presenting themselves; and the works of 
a Mitchell, a Shelly, and innumerable other editors of Greek 
and Latin authors, shed redoubled light upon a landscape 
already sufficiently brilliant. Nor would we pass, without 
honourable mention, the labours of our countryman, Anthon, 
in the same field. - 
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A great mistake exists in most of our trans-Atlantic acad- 
emies, respecting the best and most accurate mode of incul- 
cating a correct knowledge of classical literature. From this 
accusation, however, we doubt whether, generally speaking, 
our English neighbours (for so, since the triumphs of steam, 
within the last few months, we may call them) are entirely 
free. Of this point, it is not our intention to discuss here. 
The error, which we humbly conceive is made, exists thus: 
it is a well known, and at the same time, a lamentable fact, 
that in very many instances, the principals of our preparatory 
schools, by which term we mean the schools which profess 
to befit young students, for the university, are utterly and 
entirely ignorant of the true principles of elementary educa- 
tion in these branches of science, They entrust te the care 
of assistants, or ushers, the task of implanting the rudiments 
of classical education in the minds of students in those 
branches. These ushers are, we speak it from cruel expe- 
rience, in many cases entirely inadequate to the task, which, 
from necessity, they are forced to assume. Men, pretending 
to hold diplomas, and certificates of fitness from Scotch or 
{rish universities, possibly sub-sizers, and generally utterly 
» mancesiy misinformed, and prejudiced, are entrusted with 
the care of the tender youth, who is about to enter upon these 
studies, and after a passing and superficial course of instrue- 
tion, from some paltry edition of an abbreviated grammar, 
the primary classes are thrust at once, either among the diffi- 
cult pages of the Iliad, which abound in the most abstruse 
forms of dialect, the reading of which Iliad, is varied by 
readings from Herodotus, or some other prosaic composition, 
productions which, although works of great and acknowledged 
merit, are much too difficult and far too arduous for the juve- 
nile student. ‘The consequence of this forced au is 
easily perceptible. The boy acquires a parrot-like rote in 
recitation—he scribbles the literal meanings of the author 
before him on the margin of the page, perhaps; and if asked 
the spirit of his author, he stares, it may be, in stupid aston- 
ishment. Or take the other chance, he pores wren upon 
his text, and his Lexicon, (which Lexicon, in our boyish days, 
was a farrago of Greek and Latin intermixed, in many cases 
requiring a second refergnce to a Latin dictionary, he be- 
comes puzzled, then, utterly bewildered, sulks, and, in actual 
desperation, would prefer the penalties of utter ignorance, to 
the vast labour necessary to understand his author. We will 
even suppose that he has mastered the literal meaning of the 
book placed before him. He goes, in company with some ten 
or a dozen fellow stadents, to his class, Some forty minutes 
40* 
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are consumed in a hasty examination, on the part of the tutor, 
unaccompanied by any liberal explanation—the class is dis- 
missed—the boys return to their forms as ignorant as they 
were, previously to the recitation; and the next day, or in 
most instances, the day after, (for in many schools these les- 
sons are given but tri-weekly) undergoes the same tedious, 
dark, and uninstructive routine. 

Now, we trust most sincerely, that the remarks which 
we have made above, may be by no means, considered 
as a “sweeping clause,’”? extended to every primary school 
throughout the country. We should not arrogate so exten- 
sive a right of surveillance! ‘“‘We speak that we do know, 
and testify that we do hear.”? There are some institutions 
which certainly have produced very clever and very accom- 
plished candidates for university honors. 

There are very many points wherein the course of study 
at present pursued in our primary institutions, and our pre- 
paratory academies might be vastly improved, and there are 
many schools in which a regular course might be instituted, 
without much damage to themselves, and with great advan- 
tage to the student. The principal objection lies in the great 
want of elementary treatises. The neophyte is presented 
with a grammar anda lexicon. He devotes perhaps, to take 
the very greatest extent, (and this is rarely, if ever exceed- 
ed,) two months to the study of a Delectus. Then comes 
some difficult author, Homer perhaps, and ere he has recover- 
ed from his literary trance, he is launched upon the wide 
ocean of a work, which the immortal Pope himself, even 
with the aid of a brother author, has hardly succeeded in ac- 
curately surveying. 

The same objections apply to the study of the Latin tongue. 
Here, indeed, there may be found a better selection of ele- 
mentary books; for the ‘‘Viri Romz” and ‘‘Historia Sacra” 
are infinitely easier of comprehension than the Greek ‘Testa- 
ment or the Graeca Minora. By this comparison, it may 
readily be perceived, that the acquisition of Greek is tenfold 
more difficult than that of Latin. Place then, as further 
means of illustration, Cornelius Nepos against the Anabasis 
of Xenophon, and the parallel still bears us out. We have, 
furthermore, works which may be considered still more ele- 
mentary, if by the term elementary, it is conceded, that a 
simplicity of diction and of style is meant. If this were con- 
ceded as an argument, or a position, (which we consider cor- 
rect,) we may have five or six minor Latin historians, whose 
style is much more perspicuous and far more conducive to an 
acquaintance with that tongue, than that of the correspond- 
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ing historians of Greece. This fault, it may be, and with ey Y 
some show of reason, alledged, is no fault of the Greek histo- 5 4 
rians, whose works have survived the ravages of time; but, 
while writer »pon writer, author upon author, have contri- 
buted their laborious researches to the elucidation of abstruse ia 
and adulterated Greek plays, how few—how very few have cq 
devoted their talents to the production of some elementary 
compilation, which might throw a new and clear light upon - i 
the studies of the young beginner. im is 
That a correct knowledge of the rudiments of any language + 
is absolutely necessary to any a of acquaintance with 
that language, is an undeniable fact. If, by the neglect of 
ignorant assistants, or the culpable heedlessness of principals oo 
of schools, the youth is permitted to pass carelessly through i” 
the all important rules of grammar; it is an unfailing con- 
sequence, that he will pass through the entire course laid a 
before him in a mechanical manner, and labour as he may, ta 
his efforts will rarely, or never, be crowned with success. : 


So long as the course of reading laid down as a system in a 
most of our schools, (which course has been taken, by an ab- ‘ 
ject compliance with the systems adopted by high foreign { 
universities,) is still retained, the difficulties to be overcome ‘ 


by the student in his career, will be multiplied, and almost 
unconquerable. The proof of this assertion is to be found r 
in the fact, that nine out of ten of our academies, and indeed, if 
we may add two out of four of our universities, rarely, send ‘' 
forth from their walls, graduates or scholars well founded in b ih 
the principles of the classical tongues. Smatterers we have mi) 
enough and to spare; but few, very few solid and critical 
scholars are to be found in this country. Why is this? Is ih 
the genius of the American people more obtuse than that of 2 ih 
their foreign brethren? Are the stores of knowledge less 4 
bountifully afforded to their inquiring minds? Does the é 
fountain of classical literature, which so plentifully irrigates 
the rich soil of other climes, dry up and cease to flow in our 
own country? Or, are we to attribute to the negligence of é 
tutors, and the heedlessness of principals, this want of cor- 7 
rect information upon these subjects which is so glaringly 

palpable — our countrymen? It may be urged, that, in Hy 
many cases, indolence on the part of the scholars themselves, jl 
may be one of the causes of this lamentable effect; but this . 
position is fallacious, and the true cause exists in the lack of : | 
system. System is the basis of education. The mechanic, 
when engaged in his profession, pursues no desultory mode 

of producing his workmanship. He trusts not to the steadi- 
ness of his eye, or the accuracy of his judgment. He works 
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by the rule and the line. _He systematizes; and the effect is 
roduced. If an incorrect system of laying the foundation 
or a costly edifice is pursued, the edifice must give way, and 
great will be the fall of it. If then, an injudicious founda- 
tion is laid in the mind of the beginner, his error will ac- 
company him to the end of his course, and an inaccurate, a 
superficial knowledge of his subject, will necessarily, be en- 
sured. 

We have spoken thus at length, of the mode of instruction 
pursued in our schools, and have censured it at large; for 
‘the cause requires it.’? To some one, better able to en- 
counter the evils arising from a continuation of the present 
plans, we must leave the task of pursuing the scrutiny which 
we have attempted to institute. But there is another point 
to which we would direct the attention of all parents, anxi- 
ous to procure for their children, an accurate acquaintance 
with the classical languages. I refer to the necessity incum- 
bent upon those men, who profess the superintendence of 
the education of children, to procure able assistants, and 
those sufficiently numerous, in the classical departments of 
their various institutions. 

We have spoken above of the abject ignorance displayed 
by too many of that unhappy class, the ushers of academies. 
We hazard no assertion that cannot be satisfactorily proved, 
when we make this asseveration. We have seen it, in our 
own proper person, and we have been, and now are, victims 
to the old established plan of education. We have seen 
men, so profoundly ignorant of their assumed profession; so 
utterly inadequate to the task ny have taken up; so entire- 
ly incompetent to communicate knowledge; that they have 
excited, in the minds of the youngest of their scholars, by 
their miserable attempts, not at explanation, (for heaven 
knows, they ken but little pf that) but by their elucidations 
of the mere literal meaning of words and passages, nothing 
save ridicule, and contempt. We say, that we have known 
such men. With these, we have been sufficiently unlucky, 
to have laboured abundantly. We have seen men, notori- 
ously incompetent to explain a passage in Nepos, attempting 
to instruct advanced classes in the most difficult and abstruse 
authors. No student can understand the rich pages of a 
Cicero or a Tacitus—the glowing lines of a Juvenal or a 
Perseus—the keen epigram of a Catullus or a Martial—the 
idiomatic expressions, and terse sketches of Roman manners 
displayed in ‘Terence or Plautus, when he is condemned to 
listen to, and pay the utmost deference to the shocking mur: 
der and vile mangling—the bad attempts to conceal ignos 
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rance—and the palpable, ludicrous bunglings of these wretch- 
ed apologies for tutors. Can the ickiar patiently listen, 
and trustingly receive the explanations of these men, whose 
abilities he regards with the utmost contempt? These, we 
repeat, are no imaginary scenes. We have participated in 
them, and are perfectly acquainted with the ludicrous occur- 
rences and lamentable consequences to which they give rise. 
Let the prudent parent weigh these matters well, ere he en- 
trusts his son to the care of such men. The evil which they 
cause to science is incalculable. They inspire nothing save 
ennui; and the pulpil, disgusted and mortified with his tutor, 
refuses to listen to his elucidating remarks. 

Where these men came from—what their original occupa- 
tions may have been—where they procured their knowledge 
of the accomplishments they aspire to communicate, no man 
knows. The principal looks at nothing, save the necessity 
of bestowing as small a salary as the tutor is willing to ac- 
cept. The remuneration bestowed upon ushers, is inadequate, 
in many cases, to procure even the necessaries, or the decent 
comforts of life.. But few men of eminent talent, are willing 
to devote themselves to the task of instructing; for their sal- 
aries are insufficient to feed and clothe them. ‘This matter, 
in justice to themselves, parents, who pay large sums for the 
education of their children, should investigate. That man is 
deficient in honesty, who, for the lucre of gain, receives the 
reward, and refuses to accord the adequate compensation.— 
The interest of both parties demands this investigation. 
Boards for the examination of the fitness of persons applying 
for a situation as tutor, might readily be formed in our large 
institutions. These boards might give certificates of fitness, 
which could sufficiently prove the literary merits of the can- 
didates; and, until this is done, the country will be over- 
flooded, the cause of education be retarded, and the minds of 
children will be allowed to run to utter ruin, by men, pur- 
porting to bear certificates of capability, from Irish, English, 
and Caledonian universities. Whether, in many cases, these 
certificates are not fictitious, we leave the literary public to 
decide. 

The next cause of complaint exists in the fact, that the 
number of assistants required in the daily business of schools, 
is culpably inadequate to the demands for their services. Let 
us see how these tutors are generally distributed. We take 
it now upon the general scale adopted by most primary 
schools, i. e. preparatory schools for college. In institutions 
containing 100 to 150 scholars, the distribution of assistants 
does not much vary from the succeeding list. They have 
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generally, in addition to the principal, whose duty it is to 
superintend each department, but who occasionally instructs 
junior classes: 

One Latin and Greek assistant. 

One English and Mathematical do. 

One Writing do. 

One French do. 

One Spanish do. 

One German do. 

One Drawing do. 

Of these assistants it not unfrequently happens, that the 
Latin master is expected to instruct, not only the entire body 
of Latin and Greek scholars, but even to assist in the tuition 
of the English department. ‘The English master generally 
performs the duties of the arithmetical and mathematical de- 
partments combined. The writing master is often entirely 
dispensed with, and the principal, or the English tutor, as- 
sumes his duties. The French, Spanish, and German mas- 
ters are mere birds of passage, who give a stated number ef 
lessons at the school, and generally attend to three or four 
other institutions. Thus we see, at once, the monstrous 
amount of labour, and the unfair division of burthen bestowed 
among these assistants; and, by this petty economy, the in- 
terests of the boys are necessarily neglected. 

Of these assistants, tutors, or masters, two, or in some 
cases, three, receive a stated yearly compensation. These 
are the Latin, English, and writing masters. Their salaries 
vary from 400 to 600 dollars annually. The French, Span- 
nish, and German masters receive at some academies, five 
dollars from each student whom they atteud. In other insti- 
tutions, the remuneration (‘‘sweet remuneration! better than 
guerdon!’’) is still smaller. Now, we would ask the reason- 
able man, if a tutor, in many cases burthened with a family, 
can manage to exist upon so miserable a stipend? If a man 
labour, surely he is entitled to the reward of his exertions, 
for the labourer is worthy of his hire. We repeat it, the in- 
terests of parents and schoolmasters demand an investiga- 
tion into these matters. 

““But,”? says some one, “‘my dear sir, you go entirely too 
fast. We prove annually, or semi-annnally, the advancement 
of our children by an examination.”? An examination! It 
has been our fate to know something of examinations. We 
have seen the mode in which these annual shows are gotten 
up, which (a few instances excepted) are productive of more 
harm than good to the scholar. Crammed to the throat, by a 
hard course of drilling, with a promiscuous quantity of vari- 
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ous lore—they enter the room, where seated in solemn state, 
divers elderly gentlemen glare portentously through their 
spectacles at the appalled urchin. To the RAP: or the 
assistant, is the task of examination left, who takes exceed- 
ing good care to ask no more than he is perfectly aware, the 
boy can repeat, parrot-like, without comprehending anything 
more of the why or the wherefore, than that he has a certain 
number of words to repeat, which words have a certain ar- 
rangement. The examination of an hour is ended—the prin- 
cipal smiles graciously—the boys depart, extremely edified, 
and the old gentlemen look exceedingly sapient, and confer 
in learned whispers concerning the excellence of the exami- 
nation. 

We would here again deprecate the charge of accusing 
every institution promiscuously. We know that there are 
some academies, which by a judieious course of instruction, 
do arrive at the desired point. These we admire; but to par- 
ticularize would be invidious, and our object is not to cause 
pain, but to urge the immediate necessity of amendment.— 
The old system marches with but a lame step by the side of 
the present time. With Busby, Fell, and Parr, the old sys- 
tem of castigation, and of coercion, should have died, and, 
with it, the errors attendant upon the course which accompa- | 
nied its exercise. \ 


ANTIQUE CAMEOS. 
hO IV. 
HELLE. 


Lixe a well-spread sail before the gale, 
The ram with his freight sped on 

And his bright fleece gleamed in the light that streamed, 

Like gold in the ruddy dawn. 


But the maid grows pale, as aloft they sail 
In the noon-beam’sdiery glow, 

And her virgin breast is with fear opprest, 

As she scans the deep below. 


Like the bird of Jove, from the heights above 
She sinks to the azure wave— :, 
Or a shooting star from its home afar, 4 
To her lonely ocean grave. i 
HESPERUS, 
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RANA OF ARISTOPHANES. 


The following translation of one or two scenes in the 
Ranz, without pretending to accuracy, are excellent imita- 
tions of the peculiar airiness and volatility of Aristophanes. 
The scene is taken from that portion of the Frogs, where 
Bacchus encounters those musical animals in crossing the 
Acherusian lake. The passage commences at line 210 of the 

Tpanos. 
ete will be seen by comparing the translation with the 
Greek text, that there is but little attention paid to the 
accuracy of the version, so far as regards literal meaning. 
In order to understand the fun of the scene, it must be recol- 
lected that the one of the temples or theatres, appropriated to 
the service of Bacchus, and in which the scenic performances 
took place, was situated near a part of Athens which was 
called the Marshes; and these marshes being infested with 
myriads of frogs, were the cause of no small annoyance to 
an audience, especially when seated in a roofless theatre. 


XOPO2. 
Bpexexexte, noi, xoak. 
BpexexextZ, xoat, noag. 
AUAVLIe RPHVGY TEXVAL, 
Euvavacy usevoy Boay 


. D3) FausS, &c. 


Scene. The Acherusian lake. Baccuvus at the oar in Cha- 
ron’s boat. Cuaron; Cuorvus or Froes. Jn the back 
ground a view of Bacchus’ temple or theatre, from which 
are heard the sounds of ascenical entertainment. 


Semi Chorus. Croak, croak, croak! 
Semi Chorus. Croak, croak, croak! 
(In answer, and with the musician octave lower.) 
Full chorus. Croak, croak, croak! 
Leaner of the chorus.— 
When flagons are foaming, 
And roist’rers were roaming, 
And bards flung about their gibe and their joke; 
The holiest song 
Still was found to belong 
To the sons of the marsh, with their— 
Full chorus. - Croak, croak! 
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Leaver. Shall we pause in our strain, 
Now the months bring again 
The pipe and the minstrel to gladden the folk? 
Rather strike on the ear, 
With a note strong and clear, 
A chaunt corresponding of— 
Chorus. Croak, croak! 
Baccuvs, (mimicking.) Croak! croak! 
By the gods I shall choak, 
If you pester and bore my ears any more, 
With your croak, croak, croak! 


Leaver. Rude companion and vain, 
Thus to carp at my strain; 
(To chor.) But keep in the vein, 
And attack him again, 
With a croak, croak, croak! 
Chorus, (crescendo.) Croak, croak, croak! 
Baccuus, (mimicking.)— 
Croak, croak! vapour and smoke! 
Never think it, Old Huff, 
That I care for such stuff, 
As your croak, croak, croak! 
Chorus, (fortissimo.) Croak, croak, croak! 
Baccuus. Now fires light on thee, 
And waters soak; 
And March winds catch thee 
Without any cloak! 
For within and without, 
From the tail to the snout, ; 
Thou’rt nothing but croak, croak, croak! 
LEADER.— 
And what else, captious newcomer, say, should I be? 
But you know not to whom you are talking I see: 
(with dignity,) 
I’m the friend of the Muses, and Pan with his pipe, 
Holds me dearer by far than a cherry that’s ripe: 
For the reed and the cane which his music supply, 
Who gives them their tone and their moisture but I? 
And therefore, forevet, I'll utter my cry 
Of— 
Chorus. Croak, croak, croak! 


Raccuvus. I’m blistered, I’m flustered, I’m ,sick I’m ill— 
Chorus. Croak, croak! 
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Baccuus. My dear little bull-frog, do prithee be still? 


°T is a sorry vocation—that reiteration, 
(I speak on my honor, most musical nation,) 
Of croak, croak! 


Leaver, (maestoso.)— 


When the sun rides in glory, and makes a bright day, 

Mid lilies and plants of the water I stray; 

Or when the sky darkens with tempest and rain, 

I sink jike a pearl in my wat’ry domain: 

Yet, sinking or swimming, I lik up a song, 

Or I drive a gay dance with my eloquent throng— 
Then hey bubble, bubble! 
For a knave’s petty trouble, 

Shall I my high charter and birth-right revoke? 
Nay. my efforts I’ll double, 
And drive him like stubble 


Before me, with— 
Chorus. Croak, croak, croak! 


Baccuvus, I’m ribs of steel, I’m heart of oak! 
Let us see if a note 
May be found in this throat, 
To answer their croak, croak, croak! 
(Croaks loudly.) 


Leaver. Poor vanity’s son— 
And dost think me outdone, 


With a clamor no bigger 
Than a maiden’s first snigger? 
(To chor>) But strike up a tune, 
He shall not forget soon, 
Of our croak, croak, croak! 
Chorus, (croak, with a discordant crash of music.) 


Baccuvus. I’m cinder, I’m coke, 
I have had my death stroke; 
O! that ever I woke, 
To be galled by the yoke 
Of this croak, croak, croak, croak! 


Leaver. Friend, friend, I may not be still: 
My destinies high I must needs fulfil, 
And the march of creation—despite reprobation, 
Must proceed with—/(to chor.) my lads must I make 
application 


For a— 
Chorus. Croak, croak, croak! 
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Baccuvs, (in a minor key. )— 
Nay, nay, take your own way, 
I’ve said out my say, 
And care nought, by my fay, 
For your croak! croak! croak! 
i.uapeEr. Care or care not, ’tis the same to me, 
My voice is my own, and my actions are free, 
I have but one note, but I’ll chaunt it with glee, 
And from morning till night that note it shall be— 
Chorus. Croak, croak, croak! 
Baccuus. Nay then old rebel, but [’ll stop your treble, 
With a poke, poke, poke! 
Take this from my rudder—(dashing at the frogs) 
And that from my oar, 
And let us see if you’ll trouble us more, 
With your croak, croak, croak! 
Leaper. You may batter and bore, 
You may thunder and roar, 
Yet I’ll never give o’er, 
Till I’m hard at death’s door, 
—(This rib’s plaguey sore)— 
Semi Chorus. With my croak, croak, croak! 
Semi chorus, (diminuendo.)— 
With my croak, croak, croak! 
Full chorus, (in a dying cadence.)— 
With my croak—croak—croak! 
(The frogs disappear. ) 
Baccuus, (looking over the boat’s edge.)— 
Spoke, spoke, spoke! 
(To Charon) Pull away, my old friend, 
For at last there’s an end 
To their croak, croak, croak! 


(Bacchus pays his two obols, and is landed.) 
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REVIEWS. 


Democracy 1n America, by Alexis de Tocqueville, Avocat a 
la cour Royale de Paris; translated by Henry Reeve, Esq. 
with original Preface and Notes, by John G. Spencer, 
Counsellor at Law. New York: George Dearborne, & Co. 
1838. 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 385. } 


Much virtue has been attributed by legislators to the balance of 
powers ina State, whereby each operates as a check upon the 
rest, It was supposed that the great desideratum was obtained, 
by which durability and strength might be united with freedom, 
where the three principles, of monarchy, aristocracy, and demo- 
cracy, should be so blended that all might act together, and neither 
be predominant. Self interest being taken as the sole motive of 
human actions, it was considered that each department would be 
ever vigilant to preserve its own integrity, and to guard against 
encroachment. It is doubtless a legitimate exercise of human 
wisdom, to make arrangements consistent with order; to assign 
each agent its proper sphere, and to confine it there. But how 
can harmony long prevail in a system where the aim of the 
several powers is to aggrandize themselves at the expense of the 
others? How can it happen otherwise, than that one shall look 
with suspicion upon the rest, and all become antagonists instead 
of co-workers? The evil is not in the arrangement of the system, 
but in the principle which moves it. The selfish sentiment, where 
ruling, is essentially disorganizing. If long existence is ever the 
lot of a nation thus constituted, it is not by reason of any self- 
preserving power of such principlt, but by virtue of those elements 
of conscience, honor, and justice which are seldom wholly eradi- 
cated from the human breast. As well may a perpetual motion 
be kept in operation by the mutual action and counter-action of 
mechanical powers; as weil may the human hody be made im- 
mortal by the nice adjustment of its various functions, as that a 
system of government shall owe perpetuity to any such paltr 
expedients. The people who cease to regard the essential spirit 
of their actions—who look to the outward frame-work of a consti- 
tution as a guarantee of safety, may be considered as suffering 
under a self-delusion, as miserable as was that of the infatuated 
Jews, who continued to cast their eyes towards their temple, as a 
sure palladium, long after the Divinity had forsaken it forever. 

The objects which nations have aimed at—which have been the 
leading guide of legislation, and of action—to attain which has 
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been regarded as the consummation of all that is desirable: these 
objects have been either glory, or power, or wealth—or all 
together. Suppose them attained: the result is either vanity, or 
pride, or luxury—or all together; each of which bears in itself the 
elements of destruction. The better principles of human nature 
cannot be developed under the influence of ruling passions like 
these. The decree against such nations has been, and ever will 
be, that they shall fall, to give place to others that may be better 
fitted to carry out the great principles of human existence. 

Concerning mixed governments, M. de Tocqueville has some 
judicious remarks, although not in the same vein precisely as that 
which we have been considering the subject. 


“IT do not think that it is possible,” says he, “to combine several 
principles in the same government, so as at the same time to maintain 
freedom, and really to oppose them to one another, The form of 
government which is usually termed mized has always appeared to me 
to be a mere chimera. Accurately speaking there is no such thing as a 
mixed government, (with the meaning usually given to that word,) 
because in all communities some one principle of action may be 
discovered, which preponderates over the others. England in the last 
century, which has been more especially cited as an example of this 
form of government, was in point of fact an essentially aristocratic 
state, although it comprised very powerful elements of democracy: for 
the laws and customs of the country were such, that the aristocracy 
could not but predominate in the end, and subject the direction of 
public affairs to its own will. The error arose frum too much attention 
being paid to the actual struggle which was going on between the 
nobles and the people, without considering the probable issue of the 
contest, which was in reality the important point. When a community 
has really a mixed government, that is to say when it is equally divided 
between two adverse principles, it must either pass through a revolu- 
tion, or fall into complete dissolution.” [p. 241. 


A nation, like an individual, cannot serve two masters. In this 
country the ruling power is and must be in the democracy. Buta 
ruler does not imply atyrant. In proportion as a democratic 
people are virtuous and enlightened, in such proportion will their 
institutions be adapted to give permanence to principles, to check 
the spirit of rash innovation, to bring into the service of the 
country its best and wisest men; and no provision of judicious 
self-restraint, adopted by the people, can be looked upon as an 
impeachment of their supremacy. 

We have neither time nor intention to notice the various heads 
into which M. de Tocqueville has divided his subject; nor shall 
we attempt an outline of his system. The book to be compre- 
hended must be read and studied. We cannot, however, let pass 
the opportunity of considering briefly the interesting qu>stion to 
which he frequently alludes, of the future destiny of the Republic 
—we mean with regard to the stability of our institutions. Is 
there to be found in our form of government, or in the spirit of our 
people, any essential principle so different from the characteristics 
of other democracies, that we may rationally expect a different 
consummation from that to which they arrived? 
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History is the great teacher of nations. The events of former 
times constitute the grand magazine of particulars, from which 
general truths are to be deduced as maxims of government. But 
although it is true in morals or politics as in physics, that like 
results are to be expected from like causes in similar circum- 
stances, it is, we believe, almost impossible that nations, separated 
by the interval of many centuries, can be surrounded by similar 
circumstances touching the great question of their ultimate destiny. 
Circumstanees belong to the times, and pass away with their 
particular age. 

The progress of society is onward; the present springs out of 
the past, yet contains the elements of the past within itself. To 
understand the present, it must be viewed, not as an independent 
existence, but as connected with precedent ages. The charm is 
unbroken which binds the nineteenth century with the earliest 
period of recorded time. 

Cousin, in his Introduction to the History of Philosophy, has 
affirmed that there can be but three grand epochs in the progress of 
civilization: the first bearing for its characteristic a tendency to- 
wards the infinite, the second towards the finite, the third a harmo- 
nious blending of both these tendencies. The first state of human 
society shows man indistinctly marked, merged in the infinite—his 
government a theocracy. This may be illustrated not only by the 
history of the Jews, but also by that of the Egyptians, Assyrians, 
Persians, and other eastern nations, whose theology was interwo- 
ven with the minutest affairs of government, and daily life. It was 
the characteristic of the age. Their knowledge consisted of great 
and sublime truths, but not broken up and digested by the action of 
the human mind. “Humanity,” says Cousin, “finding itself at 
first weak and miserable, does not consider itself seriously, and 
scarcely pays any attention to itself. Scarcely separated from the 
eternal principle of things, it is not itself that prepossesses it; it is 
the principle, on which it still lays hold; it still exists, in respect to 
itself, as if it“did not exist; humanity is eclipsed in its own view, 
in the presence of the Being who alone possesses unity, infinity, 
omnipresence, eternity and absolute existence.” , 

The rise of the Grecian nations presents mankind in a new as- 

ect. Here human individuality becomes visible. Man begins to 

e conscious of his own powers, and acts for himself. There is 
consequently a spirit of activity generated, which following its an- 
cient impulses, overran the narrow confines of its native region, 
attacked and overthrew the worn-out systems of the East, and car- 
ried itself out fully under the sway of Alexander. Religion began 
to partake more of humanity; the gods were represented in human 
shapes, philosophy was said to be brought by Socrates, from hea- 
ven to earth; that is, it became practical; it was received into the 
human understanding, and applied to the affairs of life. Yet it is 
a confusing of names to call Greece republican. Her governments 
were essentially aristocratical. The masses of men were guided 
and controlled by a few leaders. In Lacedemon the individuality 
of the citizens was lost in the spirit of the State; they were not 
so much men as Spartans. In Athens the laws of Solon required 
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the personal influence of the lawgivers to give them force; nay he 
himself outlived them; for he lived to see Pisistratus in possession 
of the chief power. Then came other leaders, Pericles, Alcibiades, 
the Thirty Tyrants, and lastly Alexander. 

In the career of Roman dominion, personal individuality is 
brought out more distinctly. The democracy assumes a more de- 
finite shape; the people speak by means of their tribunes; municipal 
governments are established in all the towns; yet the ruling spirit 
of this commonwealth was aristocratical. The Senate was heredi- 
tary; the people moved in masses. When the power of the demo- 
cracy became predominant, it never existed for a day without a 
master. It passed from the Gracchi to Marius, from Marius to 
Cesar. But let no one conclude that such must ever be the fate 
of democracy. In Rome the power of the people was merely the 
power of aggregate bodies, a blind force incapable of self-direction, 
which must therefore be directed by some superior will. The in- 
dividual was but imperfectly developed; the habit of self-reliance, 
of practical experience in the details of government was not 
formed. ‘ 

The systems of Paganism having run out to their consequences, 
demonstrating their incapacity to suit the wants of mankind, the 
dispensation committed to the Jews being by them perverted and 
sensualized to such a degree as to be no longer useful, the Chris- 
tian religion came into the world. Here begins the second course 
of the world’s history, and behoid how analogous to thefirst! We 
again see society swallowed up in the church. The great truths of 
the new revelation are slowly germinating; humanity sleeps in a 
kind of lethargy; darkness broods over the earth. The first move- 
ment is by kingdoms, struggling to disintegrate themselves from 
the enveloping folds of the hierarchy. This contest began in Eng- 
land soon after the Norman conquest, but was not consummated 
till the time of Henry the Eighth, when the general spirit of Eu- 
rope, convulsed within itself, brought forth the reformation. We 
may confine our view to England, for here the progress of the age 
has been most apparent. Along with the contest of the crown 
against the church, was carried on also the interior struggle of the 
nobles to deliver themselves from the despotism of the throne. The 
people are still in a mass and go for nothing. The truths which 
would have imparted a quickening power, have not yet been trans- 
fused among them. Gradually municipal governments are formed 
in the towns, which is a great step. Then comes the election of 
knights and burghers to compose the House of Commons. The 
king learns to respect the wishes of the nation; he looks to the 
Commons for subsidies. 

In all these movements, the progress is manifest of individual 
war towards personal action and freedom. Nevertheless, in Eng- 
land the aristocratical spirit is still predominant. In this country 
alone has democracy assumed the task of government—not by 
acting in bodies with the force of physical aggregation, but by per- 
sonal superintendence of local matters, and by means of repre- 
sentatives in state affairs. Of consequence personal activity is 
carried to a degree before unknown in the history of the world. 
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The trial by jury, whereby each man in the community may be 
called upon to judge between his fellows; the local administrations 
of towns and countries, wherein citizens exercise legislative powers 
in laying taxes; universal suffrage, which gives every man a direct 
interest in public affairs: all these tend to exercise and train a people 
to consider government not as a power foreign or disconnected, 
which regulates their affairs without consulting them; but as a 
thing pertaining to their ordinary concerns, in which native good 
sense and judgment are required just as in the daily transactions 
of business. 

It is impossible that this growth should relapse backwards. The 
oak may as well be expected to shrink again into the acorn. The 
fact of this personal development, however, does not prove that the 
government of a people, thus individualized, will always be wise 
and judicious. It has evils of its own which must run out to their 
ultimates. Overruling pride, self-confident presumption, misun- 
derstandings of general truths, with rash applications of them, will 
require some severe corrective. If this should come in the form of 
a despotism, it can hardly be of long continuance; for inherent 
activity is a principle of American character. A sort of Babylonish 
captivity may be seceded towards humbling our self-conceit; but 
the spirit of resuscitation will not long be wanting. “I am persua- 
ded,” says M. de Tocqueville, “that if ever a despotic government 
is established in America, it will find it more difficult to surmount 
the habits which free institutions have engendered, than to conquer 
the attachment of the citizens to liberty.” 

We have seen by this brief sketch, that man in his first state of 
society, ascribes every thing to the immediate action of the Deity; 
this was.the age of superstition. The mind was overawed; its 
action was weak; it sought not the reasons of things; still less did 
it venture to think of understanding religious truths. Simple obe- 
dience comprised nearly every duty. This age must cease; for it 
was not adapted to the progress of society. From this the tendenc 
was to the other extreme. The Deity is now almost lost sight of, 
so far as the real motives of action are concerned. Nothing is to 
be believed except what is testified by the senses; human reason 
is considered, or considers itself, equal to all things. Self is the 
centre and sphere of every man’s thoughts and feelings—his 
world, beyond which he cares not to stir. We are at the extreme 
of individuality in religion, in philosophy, in government. 

There yet remains one epoch. In this the two opposite ten- 
dencies above mentioned are to be harmoniously united; and the 
ena problem is to be solved, of blending man’s free agency with 

xeavenly influences, so that both shall be operative. The finite 
and the infinite—the world of time in which we live, and the 
world of eternity to which we are hastening—the things ot sense 
which interest us here, and the things of faith which concern our 
future well-being, are all to assume their proper relations, whereby 
man, the mysterious being, compounded of spirit which is im- 
mortal, and of matter which perisheth, shall come to fulfil the 
great purposes of his being, and grow a living branch of the 
eternal vine, 
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This great end, if it be reached at all, is to be gained, not so 
much by external changes as by the substitution of new principles 
of action in place of the selfish sentiment. There is no need of 
looking upon this as a visionary notion. The sense of right and 
of justice all men acknowledge ought to be supreme in the human 
bosom. The sacrifice of self to the dictates of duty has consti- 
tuted in all ages the essential principle of true greatness. Sincerity 
and manly candor, inwrought in the character, never fail to gain 
confidence with all men. ‘To be good is to be happy”—the first 
phrase in our reading lessons at school, is a sentiment which riper 
years confirm as true. Whenever the course of events, teaching 
by experience, shall bring men to adopt in life and practice the 
theoretical truths which their understandings admit; when the 
reality of virtue shall be truly felt as a thing whereon faith ma 
repose with entire confidence as the basis of action, then only will 
the objects which have so long engrossed the affections of men to 
their delusion, be brought down from their pinnacle of supreme 
attraction, and be made to assume a proper subordinate place. 
There is no arriving at this result bat by the gradual powers of 
experience. Every device of human ingenuity must first be tried, 
and be found to fail, before men will turn practically to a higher 
source for wisdom; and deep must be the humiliation of pride 
before it will acknowledge its own blindness. How long are we 
to continue “hewing out for ourselves cisterns, broken cisterns 
that will hold no water,” is a thing which futurity alone is com- 

etentto declare. 

The ruling passion of our people is doubtless the love of wealth. 
It is this which guickens that spirit of activity and enterprise so 
conspicuous in our character. It is not of a very high grade in the 
scale of human principles, certainly; yet it is far better_than 
passive indolence. It enables us to subdue external nature to our 
purposes; it stimulates the intellect to invent, and produces those 
wonderful discoveries of the age, whereby natural agents are con- 
tributed and made to work in subservience to human sagacity. It 
brings men together in the bustle of business, and unites distant 
portions of the country by the bonds of mutual interest, so that 
thousands of miles in space are no serious obstacle to close 
neighborhood; it provides in abundance the comforts of life; it 
accumulates property, by means of which, in the course of years, 
many being released from the necessity of labor may have leisure 
and facilities for higher pursuits. 

But it is not the tendency of this passion to excite and cherish 
the higher virtues. There is no instance anywhere of a nation 
that did not grow in luxury in proportion as it increased in wealth. 
Nor has luxury ever provetl friendly to magnanimity, but the 
contrary. It is indeed a melancholy truth in the world’s history, 
that whenever man has acquired great means of usefulness and of 
influence, he has invariably abused them for purposes of self- 
gratification; and great wealth or great power has been to nations 
the precursor of ruin. We are far from believing that this con- 
nection exists from necessity or the nature of things. It is the 
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result of a woful perversion, whereby that which should be the 
servant becomes the master. There is no virtue more indispen- 
sable than industry; 1nd the natural result of industry is wealth; 
which in its proper place is a great blessing. The harmless stone 
with which a wrathful man strikes down an adversary, may as 
well be charged with homicide as that riches be blamed for the 
evils which follow from their abuse. It 1s not money, but the 
love of money which we are told is the root of all evil. Gold and 
silver being the representatives of every attainable thing that 
ministers to the appetites and passions, the love of money, when it 
becomes a ruling passion, is the love of those selfish gratifications 
which it is the means of procuring. These are truisms trite 
enough we confess; but they are more frequently uttered than 
actually understood. 

There are several considerations which indicate that this na- 
tional propensity is likely to obtain an unusually strong hold upon 
us asa people. We are not called to engage in any wars, invol- 
ving great principles, which would give birth to high thoughts and 
nails purposes. Years of peace have been ours, and most probably 
are still before us, so that the energy, the enterprise, the indomita- 
ble activity of our citizens rush all into the bustle and contention 
of money-getting. In this we are bold, resolute and persevering. 
Again we have no hereditary aristocracy, which in other countries 
constitute the preservation of a different spirit. For being born to 
the possession of wealth, they are not apt to be seized with an 
avidity for acquiring it; besides, the pride of birth, and the recol- 
lection of a long line of noble ancestors engender certain feelings 
of contempt for money-making pursuits. 

We would not repress that ardent activity which is penetrating 
the forest and Svailing it before the advance of civilization; which 
developes the resources of the country, and converts the hidden 
productions of nature into objects of utility. It has a great work 
to accomplish, but it is time to ask ourselves some important ques- 
tions touching the ultimate end of our career. It is no very difficult 
matter to become rich with the facilities we possess. e shall 
undoubtedly become a great and wealthy nation, if we are not such 
already. hat then? Shall qe tread the beaten track? Is this 
the end of our ambition to out-glitter the rest of the world? Shall 
we take the Jead in refinement, cultivate the arts, and pride our- 
selves on possessing exquisite paintings and statues and magnifi- 
cent buildings? Will it content us to develope a literature of our 
own, which shall be imbued with the spirit of the age, and set forth 
the national manners and modes? Wealth and learning and splen- 
dour will enable us to do all this; and when it is all done, how little 
of the immortal mind will be found embodied therein? 

The history of the world from the earliast ages may not unaptly 
be styled the history of man the animal, What is it but a history 
of wars and factions, and intrigue and hypocrisy, wherein cruelty 
and treachery and savage vindictiveness are portrayed, emulating 
the propensities of beasts of prey, from the tiger downwards? 
Among barbarous tribes these passions are seen with little disguise. 
As man advances in civilization, he throws off not much of his 
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selfishness. His improved powers of intellect are indeed perverted 
to its purposes; but refinement smooths away its roughness, and 
great conceptions, with mighty appliances and means, lend it an 
air of grandeur. When or where lived the nation that carried out 
the idea of man, the immortal? It is, alas, but too true that this 
world which we tread for a few brief years, and which is ours by 
sO uncertain a tenure, that a day’s immunity from fatal accidents 
seems almost a miracle—this narrow circle of animal life, has con- 
stituted the only world of human interests and hopes; for the actions 
of men have continually indicated that death was to be rogarded 
as the end of all exictence. 

It is a fond though an independent kind of hope, which we love 
to cherish, that the magnificent theatre of this new world is destined 
under Providence to be the sceze of some new manifestation of 
humanity in its nobler principles. Who can contemplate its vast 
extent, the wonderful fertility of its soil, its mighty rivers inviting 
to friendly intercourse, the admirable temperature of its climate, 
and behold at the same time, how nature has impressed the stamp 
of grandeur on mountain, flood, forest, and interminable plain, 
without feeling that the spirit of man should be in fit correspond- 
ence with the majestic temple he dwells in? The race of red men, 
heroic beyond the savages of any other clime, fit associates of the 
cataract, the dark woods, the stupendous hills, and far nobler ele- 
ments of a mighty people than were the banditti of Romulus, or 
the freebooting tribes of Theseus—these men are passing away to 
give place to a different blood. Shall we not vindicate the award 
of Providence and show that humanity suffers no loss? The com- 
mon road to national greatness has been trodden so often, that we 
can hope, if we attempt it, to make few attainments beyond what 
others have arrived at, who have left stately temples and palaces, 
and pyramids, statues and columns, all fated to the sure process of 
decay, and those monuments which they vainly hoped would trans- 
mit their greatness to future ages, stand now, where they stand at 
all, only as memorials of their folly. It will be nothing new if we 
acquire vast wealih and power and grandeur; but it will be some- 
thing new if the genius of the republic predominates over all, in the 
simplicity of its first existence, when the spirit of the infant nation 
found a dwelling place in the bosom of Washington. But it is 
time to come from these reveries to the matter in hand. 

M. de Tocqueville has succeeded in comprehending perfectly 
what few foreigners have been able to understand, viz: the mingled 
complexity and simplicity of our general and state governments, 


“In all the confederations,” he says, ‘‘which have been formed before 
the American union, the federal] government demanded its supplies at 
the hands of the separate govermments; and if the measure it prescribed 
was onerous to any one of those bodies, means were found to evade its 
claims: if the state was powerful, it had recourse to arms; if it was weak, 
it connived at the resistance which the laws of the Union, its sovereign, 
met with, and resorted to inaction under the plea of inability. Under 
these circumstances, one of two alternatives has invariably occurred: 
either the most preponderant of the allied people has assumed the pri- 
vileges of the federal authority, and ruled all the other states in its 
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name; or the federal government has been abandoned by its natural sup- 
rters, anarchy has arisen between the confederates, and the Union has 
ost all power of action. 

“In America, the subjects of the Union are not states, but private citi- 
zens; the national government levies a tax, not upon the state of Massa- 
chusetts, but upon each inhabitant of Massachusetts. All former con- 
federate governments presided over communities, but that of the Union 
rules individuals; its force is not borrowed, but self-derived; and it is 
served by its own civil and military officers, by its own army, and its 
own courts of justice.” [p- 137. 


We will give a few extracts containing opinions, which although 
not very palatable to our pride, were no doubt as honestly formed 
as they are plainly expressed. 


“T have heard,” says M. de Tocqueville, ‘‘of patriotism in the United 
States, and it isa virtue which may be found among the people, but 
never among the rulers of the people. This may be —pe by ana- 
logy: despotism debases the oppressed much more than the oppressor; in 
absolute monarchies the king has often great virtues, but the countries 
are invariably servile. It is true that the American courtiers do not 
say “Sire” or “Your Majesty”—a distinction without a difference; they 
are forever talking of the national intelligence of the populace they 
serve; they do not debate the question as to which of the virtues of their 
master is pre-eminently worthy of admiration, for they assure him that 
he possesses all the virtues under heaven, without having acquired 
them, or without caring to acquire them; they do not give him their 
daughters and their wives to be raised at his pleasure to the rank of con- 
cubines, but by sacrificing their opinions, they prostitute themselves. 
Moralists and philosophers in America, are not obliged to conceal their 
opinions under the veil of allegory; but before they venture upon a 
harsh truth, they say, “We are aware that the people which we are 
addressing, is too superior to all the weaknesses of human nature to 
lose command of its temper for an instant; and we should not hold this 
language, if we were not speaking to men, whom their virtues and their 
intelligence render more werthy of freedom than all the rest of the 
world.” [p. 249. 


We do not admit the general affirmation, that “despotism de- 
bases the oppressed much more than the oppressor.” The author 
himself has-advanced a different sentiment in his Introduction, 
which is a noble piece of composition. Speaking of the state of 
society which existed in Europe some centuries ago, he says: 


“The people never having conceived the idea of a social condition 
different from its own, and entertaining no expectation of ever ranking 
with its chiefs, received benefits from them without discussing their 
rights. It grew attached to them when they were eminent and just, and 
it submitted without resistance or servilily to their exactions, as to the 
inevitable visitations of the arm of God.” 


The despot who takes delight in servile fawning, is as vile as 
the slaves that offer it. But there is no need of words: despotism 
is debasing enough both to the oppressor and the oppressed. 

With regard to the sensitiveness we often show concerning the 
opinions of foreigners about us, M. de Tocqueville says: 
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“Nothing is more embarrassing in the ordinary intercourse of life, 
than this inimitable patriotism of the Americans. A stranger may be 
well inclined to praise many of the institutions of their country, but he 
begs permission to blame some of the peculiarities which he observes— 
a permission which is however inexorably refused. America is there- 
fore a free country, in which, lest any body should be hurt by your re- 
marks, you are not allowed to speak freely of private individuals or of 
the state, of the citizens or of the authorities, of public or of privaie 
undertakings, or, in short, of any thing at all, except it be of the climate 
and the soil; and even then Americans will be found ready to defend 
either the one or the other, as if they had been contrived by the inha- 
bitants of the country.” [p. 225. 


We hope that M. de Tocqueville will find, from the favour with 
which his book is received in the United States, that he has judged 
us in that particular too hastily. If our countrymen have shown 
symptoms of impatience and irritability at being criticised b 
foreigners, he ought to call to mind the many instances in whieh 
shallow and self-conceited travellers have given false and imperfect 
reports of us. It would doubtlese be wiser to pursue our equani- 
mity however, and regard such persons with indifference. 

The following extract bears testimony to a characteristic which 
may well compensate for a hundred foibles. 


“There is certainly no country in the world where the tie of mar- 
riage is so much respected as in America, or where conjugal happiness 
is more highly or worthily appreciated. In Eurcpe, almost all the 
disturbances of society arise from the irregularities of domestic life. 
To despise the natural bonds and legitimate pleasures of home, is to 
contract a taste for excesses, a restlessness of heart, and the evil of 
fluctuating desires. Agitated by the tumultuous passions which fre- 
quently disturb his dwelling, the European is galled by the obedience 
which the legislative powers of the state exact. But when the American 
retires from the turmoil of public life to the bosom of his family, he 
finds in it the image of order and of peace. There his pleasures are 
simple and natural, his joys are innocent and calm; and as he finds that 
an orderly life is the surest path to happiness, he accustoms himself 
without difficulty to moderate Ris opinions as well as his tastes, whilst 
the European endeavors to forget his domestic troubles by agitating 
society. The American derives from his own home that love of order 
which ke afterwards carries with him into public affairs.” [p. 285. 


In the next and last extract that we shall make, there is drawn 
in few words a highly characteristic picture. The author is 
speaking of those enterprising men who lead the tide of emi- 
gration westward. 


“As soon as the pioneer arrives upon the spot which is to serve him 
fur a retreat, he fells a few trees and builds a log-house. Nothing can 
offer a more miserable aspect than these isolated dwellings. The 
traveller who approaches one of them towards night-fall, sees the 
flicker of the hearth-flame through the chinks in the walls; and at 
night, if the wind raises, he hears the roof of boughs shake to and fro in 
the midst of the great forest trees. Who would not suppose that this 
poor hut’is the asylum of rudeness and ignorance? Yet no sort of 
comparison can be drawn between the pioneer and the dwelling which 
sheliers him. Every thing about him is primitive and unformed; but 
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he is himself the result of the labor and the experience of eighteen 
centuries. He wears the dress and he speaks the language of cities; he 
is acquainted with the past, curious of the future, and ready for argu- 
ment upon the present: he is, in short, a highly civilized being, who 
consents for a time to inhabit the back-woods, and who penetrates into 
the wilds of a new world with the bible, an axe, and a file of news- 


papers.” [p- 298. 


Towards the conclusion of his work, M. de Tocqueville takes 
notice of the black population within our limits, and speculates 
concerning their future condition. We Shall not dwell upon this 
topic except to say that, in our estimation, he greatly underrates 
the efficiency of the Colonization scheme. To take as the basis of 
ealculation what the Colonization Society has already done, and 
to estimate from that its future influence in diminishing the mass 
of colored population in the country, is to view but a small part of 
the real matter. This great undertaking has been hitherto en- 
compassed with many difficulties, arising not so much from the 
opposition of enemies as from the indifference of the community 
towards it, who have not yet felt the reality of its claims; and we 
are free to admit that, if no more potent agency is to be employed 
in the work than that which has been thus far operative, all men- 
tion of the Colonization Soctety may cease, so far as its influence 
is concerned in the diminution of the colored race in the United 
States. But if the necessity of a separation between the two 
races shall ever become apparent, and it shall be acknowledged, as 
we believe in such case it will be, that the principle embodied in 
the constitution of this society is the only one that can torm the 
basis of rational action towards that end, it will then be seen what 
the energies of a people can accomplish. That activity, that 
ardor, that indefatigable perseverance, which our intelligent travel- 
ler found occasion so often to admire as constituent principles of 
the American character, will be found, we doubt not. as effectual 
in this mode of action as they have been shown to be in others. 

We are conscious that this notice of M. de Tocqueville’s book 
is imperfect, and that it conveys but a vague idea of the general 
tenor of the work. We hardly intended it however, to be other- 
wise; for the reading of no revigw ought to serve as a substitute 
for the perusal of the volume itself. If we were called upon to 
name its faults, according to our perception of them, we would 
mention what is characteristic of French writers, viz: a tendency 
towards generalizing—to throw too much stress upon a few par- 
ticulars, either for the sake of rounding a period, or for the purpose 
of propping up atheory. We do not attribute this to M. de Toc- 
queville as a purposed thing; nor do we mean to imply that this 
defect essentially lessens the general fidelity of the work. It is 
visible only here and there, giving vivacity to descriptions, and 
mostly in smail matters which do not affect general principles.— 
The style is French, somewhat after the manner of Montesquieu, 
whom the author also resembles in his ample variety of historical 
knowledge, and in philosophical spirit. ws 8 
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PuysicaL Tuetory oy AnoTHER Lirs. By the author rf 
‘‘Natural History of Enthusiasm” &c. D. Appleton ¢ 
Co., New York: 1836, 1. Vol. pp. 278. i 


Wasuineton Irvine speaking of one of the libraries of i 
Europe and in illustration of the astonishing labours of the i 
press in the production of books, imagines one of the old 
iron-clasped volumes that occupied a place on its shelves, { 
as complaining to him of the neglect it had received from It 
modern readers. It represented its venerable form and Ns 
comprehensive truths, as being slighted beyond endurance. Hi 
Young and fashionable neighbours were hourly caressed and hs 
flattered by the crowds that thronged their dwelling place, i 
whilst he, poor old fellow, remained unturned until he be- iI 
came tired of one position, and of supporting the weight of 
dust that had accumulated on his plain and old fashioned 
apparel. This picture of imagination, teaches us a mournful 
lesson, and will apply with equal force to our own literary 
condition, as to that of the old world. Many a volume of i 
sound philosophy lies upon the shelves of our book stores, if 
untouched by the great majority of readers. Unless, indeed, i 
as is not unfrequently the case, it is opened to read the pre- th 
face or title page. Some light and Fipant neighbour who i 
bears a romantic, or novel, name, is wooed and flattered, 
while he is cruelly slighted, It is astounding that such is 
the fact. Yet the truth of the statement, is Confirmed by 
daily observation. Strange to say, even those who assume 
to themselves the high title of critics, seem to pass such 
works, with a mere hurried glance that the author of a novel, 
would deem disrespectful and degrading. Like your ga 
and fashionable belles, the latter is honoured and flattered, it 
whilst the former, like many a plain, but intellectual, woman, oi 
receives scarcely the attention the laws of etiquette, demand. 

Why is this so? Are our Reviewers too fond of mental iF 
ease, to bestow more attention on the examination of the it 
claims of purely philosophical and scientific works? Or is ie 
their shameful negligence of such duties, to be attributed to 1 
a fear of sesipehobig? These queries we leave for the : 
reader to answer. if 

The volume under notice is one of the class of writings to S| 
which we refer. - Although three years have elapsed since its 
annunciation, so far as Iam aware, its contents have never 
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received more than a novel-like notice. We do not, then, 
offer the apology we might find in our recent attachment ic 
the corps editorial, for noticing this book at a period when 
the great mass of readers may have forgotten its existence. 
All philosophy is useful, when its truths are suitably 
applied. Next to the useful sciences—as some, with little 
propriety, have been styled,—that claims our attention which 
teaches us philosophical facts, whilst its very study tends, 
from the exercise of patient thought, to improve the very 
functions or faculties of which it treats. We allude to that 
usually known as Jnfellectual Science,or Mental Philosophy. 
The investigation of phenomena that illustrate the effects of 
mind on matter and vice versa, can never fail to arrest the 
liveliest attention of the thoughtful. But there are two 
branches of this science, that should be kept entirely dis- 
tinct. ‘The one treats of the human brain and its varied and 
interesting functions, as connected with the exercise of the 
intellectual faculties on subjects claiming investigation in 
our present ferrestial condition. And its votaries will find 
it replete with enobling truths, and fruitful of rewards. The 
other branch of this philosophy is recognized under the name 
of Psycnoxocy, and treats of subjects far more enobling. 
Modern science depending on the basis of facts for sup- 
port, has become far more inviting to retiring, or pious minds 
than the, so denominated, philosophy the credit of whose 
reform, has been awarded by the common consent of man- 
kind, to Roger Bacon. So wild and uncertain were the 
theories of ancient philosophers, that divines, until the dawn 
of a new era,*were afraid to subject the doctrines of the 
Bible to the tests of philosophical science; such is not now 
the case. They are willing to meet those who profess to dis- 
trust the claims of the scriptures, with their own weapons. 
They discover that the reve ations of science, instead of dis- 
crediting, verify the revelation that professes divine origin— 
that instead sh demelichiag, they add new pillars, to the 
guperstructures of Christianity. Religion and philosophy 
have discovered in each other, the most devoted friends, as 
often as they formerly shunned the one, the approach of the 
other. They, now, view the grand and soul-stirring truths 
they, in turn, proclaim with equal sanctity and holy zeal, as 
of like origin—in a word, as offspring of the same benevo- 
lent parent, nature. And we may here add, that although, 
in conventional language, we use the term, nature, as synono- 
mous with Gop, we are not allowed in strict accordance with 
philological rules, so te consider them. When, therefore, I 
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speak of nature I think of her as an agent or servant of 
Deity, conforming to his will in all her operations. 

But to turn to Psychology. We are taught by modern 
metaphysicians to view the human soul, not as something 
foreign to, or independent of, but as synonomous with mind. 
And with the intimate dependence of mind on matter the 
ordinary intelligent observer must be familiar, to say nothing 
of the physiologist. Nor will it be deemed skeptical and 
atheistical, to insist on this striking mutual dependence of 
the corporeal and spiritual natures. Of course we keep in 
view the constitution of the human or created compared with 
the divine or uncreated mind. We treat confidently of that 
alone whose nature we are allowed to examine. Weare not 
afraid to treat of the mind, or soul, as depending upon the 
agency of cerebral functions. For that the one cannot be 
conceived to exist as disconnected from the other, we must 
be allowed to believe, until ‘we find the declarations of the 
scriptures, clashing with our opinions. That there is no fear 
of such collision, the ““T'neory or ANotuer Lire” wi:l con- 
vince every religionist who is not too timid, or prejudiced, 
to give it the calm and eer perusal its weighty truths—or 
conjectures, as the author very modestly styles them—de- 
mand of all, capable of comprehending them. We use this 
last expression, from a consideration of the physiological, 
philological and, withal, lingual, difficulties with which the 
most of readers will meet on almost every page. I should, 
indeed, as Reviewers are too prone to do in their search 
for faults—for, really, some of them seem to be conduct- 
ing something like fault-exploring expeditions in their crifi- 
ques—be ready to charge our learned author with affec- 
tation and pedantry of language, were I not aware that to 
treat of themes so profound, requires a multiplicity of words, 
and, in order to be clearly understood—an object not, by any 
means, readily accomplished—a writer under such circum- 
stances, must look well to the selection of his words. He 
must use such only as will precisely convey his meaning, 
Indeed did authors attend more closely to this rule, many 
passages in their books over which irrevelant agents of ex- 

ression, have cast doubts and darkness, would be greatly 
illumined. ‘ 

In some preliminary remarks setting forth the plan of his 
investigations, our author—anxious as he should be, to con- 
vince us that his “conjectures” are supported by the hints of 
the inspired writers themselyes—proceeds in the following 
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“That which christianity requires us to believe is the actual sur- 
vivance of our personal consciousness embodied, and the perpe- 
taity of our sense of good and evil, and our continued sensibility 
of pain and pleasure, and the unbroken recollection, in another life, 
of the events and affections of the present state. What christianity 
decisively affirms is, that the Lire—moral, intellectual, and active, 
or corporeal—is not commensurate with, or dependent upon, ani- 
mal organization; but that it may, and that it will spring up anew 
from the ruins of its present habitation. ‘Destroy this body,” and 
the man still lives; but whether he might live ienspatesially, is a 
mere question of philosophy, which the inspired writers do not care 
to decide. In almost all instances it is with facts, rather than with 
abstruse principles, that they have to do; and in relation to our 
present subject, after having peremptorily affirmed that human na- 
ture is to survive in another state, and is to rise embodied from the 
ashes of its present animal organization, St. Paul leaves specula- 
tion at large, neither denying or affirming any hypothesis that may 
— with the fact which alone is important with our religious 
belief. 

Let it then be distinctly kept in view, that although the essential 
independence of mind and matter, or the abstract possibility of 
the former existing apart from corporeal life, may well be consi- 
dered as implied in the christian scheme, yet an actual incorporeal 
state of the human soul, at any period of its course, is not neces- 
sarily involved in the principles of our faith, any more than it is 
explicitly asserted. This doctrine concerning what is called the 
immateriality of the soul, should ever be treated as a merely phi- 
tosophical speculation, and as unimportant to our christian profes- 
sion. The question then, concerning pure immateriality, we regard 
as having been passed, untouched, by St. Paul; nor do we consider 
it as in any specific manner important to the inquiries upon which 
we are about to enter.” [p. 16. 


The passage we have quoted, places the simple requirements 
of the scriptures in a clear light; and will serve as a reproof 
for those who are constantly disposed to arrest the inquiries 
of the mind concerning our fature destiny, by asserting that 
it is impious to reason upon questions which Revelation has 
left untouched. Such individuals contend that the fact of 
scriptural silence on any question, is prima facia evidence 
that the Creator intended it to remain in mystery. But 
there are others—among whom stands our author,—that infer 
from the silence of revelation, a license for investigation. 
And this would seem to be but a legitimate inference, when 
we observe that the scriptural writers only avoided the dis- 
cussion of points the elucidation of which, was not neces- 
sary to a full recognition of our duties and responsibilities 
in the present, or any future state of being which may await 
us. There are certainly many subjects connected with the 
probable destiny of the human family, the investigation of 
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which is clearly allowable; since any opinion concernin 
them which we may adopt, cannot alter our faith on essentia 

points. If, for example, we take the scriptural declaration 
of a future life, as true—as we are bound to do until we are 
able to demonstrate its fallacy—we may, very safely, indul 

a process of reasoning calculated to throw light upon the 
great picture of the future. If we were endowed with facul- 
ties capable of grasping such enobling subjects, and find 
such multiplicity of data in the phenomena hourly presented 
in the natural and moral world, can it be any thing buta 
legitimate conclusion that their exercise is lawful, if directed 
by proper motives? Nor is the employment of our intellec- 
tual powers, on such questions, at all calculated, as many 
fear, to shake our confidence in the doctrines of Christianity. 
The author of this volume arose, no doubt, from the contem- 
plation of themes such as he has chosen, with a more full 
conviction of the force of scriptural truth. It could not be 
otherwise, when he found analogical reasoning adding new 
pillars to the great edifice of our faith. And it may further 
be stated, that the perusal of his thoughts, is well calculated 
to convince the incredulous, of the reasonableness of the 
Christian theory of a state of future accountability, in which 
virtue will find its reward—vice its just punishment. 

In the above extract we observe one of the few doubtful 
positions the volume under review, contains. It has never 
seemed evident to us that an ‘‘wnbroken recollection in ano- 
ther life, of the events and affections of the present state,” was 
compatible with a condition of perfect beatitude, such as the 
righteous will enjoy. Yet we can readily perceive bow such 
a recollection could produce sorrow and remorse in the minds 
of the damned. It is, therefore, in our view, most probable— 
for be it remembered, we are dealing with mere probabilities— 
that an unbroken remembrance of the events and emotions 
of our present state, will belong to the mental faculties of 
the latter class of beings alone. We do not, however, pre- 
tend to settle this question; for in view of a condition of 
corporiety secieatialell to the present, such an exercise of 
memory—for 9% we know to forbid—may attach to minds 
either happy or distressed. The Scriptures are silent on this 
point, with respect te the redeemed, neither affirming nor de- 
nying, but would seem to teach that such a recurrence of our 
thoughts as we have been considering, will be permitted to 
the opposite class. The case of the rich man’s appeal to 
Abraham, would seem to warrant such a belief, apart from 
any other evidence. 
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‘‘The christian scriptures then, and St. Paul, specifically affirm, 
not any abstruse metaphysical doctrine concerning mind and mat- 
ter, but the simple physiological fact, of two species of corporiety 
destined for man; the frst, that of our present animal and dissoluble 
organization, which we share, in all its conditions, with the irra- 
tional sentient tribes around us; and the second—a future spiritual 
structure, imperishable, and endowed with higher powers, and 
many desirable prerogatives.” [p. 23. 


The passage of St. Paul’s writings to which our author re- 
fers, is found in the 15th chap. 1st epistle to the Corinthians, 
verse 44th. It is translated thus, “It is sown a natural body; 
it is raised a spiritual body. ‘There is a natural body, and 
there is a spiritual body.” That it is a body, or a state of 
corporiety, of which the apostle here speaks, no one can 
doubt. he original words (ciyu2 wvevustmoy.) will bear no 
other translation than spiritual, or pneumatic, body. It is 
not, therefore, spirituality, of which this passage from St. 
Paul treats; but, to the contrary, his declarations clearly 
imply two states of corporeal existence, in some respects 
differing the one from the other, as the above paragraph 
affirms. In what this difference consists, it will be left for 
our author to indicate in the sequel. Suffice it to add, that 
it is easy to conjecture a state of physico-spiritual existence 
as attaching to a future life, in which the intellectual nature 
may be so far refined and freed from the control of passions 
or emotions, purely animal—because these belong alike to 
other animal existences—as to admit of a felicitous condition 
of the human family, such as we think of in connection with 
the heaven of the scriptures. But we shall pursue our con- 
jectures no fugther until we come to the examination of 
opinions set forth in the pone of the work. This delightful 
task will be performed in a future number of our journal, 
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The Deserted Bride, and other poems—By Gro. P. Morris. 
New York: Adlard & Saunders. 


It is certainly an evidence of unusual modesty that a 
gentleman who has presided for fifteen years with ability 
and grace over the first weekly periodical in our country, 
(and we might add in the world,) * deferred, so long, his 
appearance before the public in a book form. Nor has our 
author been ambitious of making a large volume: he has 
given only a tithe of the poems which have from time to 
time appeared in the Mirror, and other periodicals of the 
day; and the excellence of these makes us regret that he has 
been so chary of his poetical favors. 

The poems of Mr. Morris ‘are characterised by unaffected 
feeling, simplicity, grace and fidelity to nature, and the 
versification is at once easy and flowing. He does not seek 
by sounding epithets and gorgeous description to entertain 
the imagination, but touches the heart with natural senti- 
ments in nature’s own language. It is this which has 
secured universal popularity to his songs, which form a 
valuable addition to American lyric compositions. 


Who does not admire the hearty tribute to Woman in the 
following lines? 


Au, woman!—in this world of ours, 
What boon can be compared to thee?— 
How slow would drag life’s weary hours, 
Tho’ man’s proud brow were bound with flowers, 
And his the wealth of land and sea, 
f destined to exist alone, 
And ne’er call woman’s heart his own! 


My mother!—At that holy name 
Within my bosom there’s a gush 
Of feeling which no time can tame, 
A feeling, which for years of fame, 
I would not, could not crush! 
And sisters!—ye are dear as life, 
But when I look upon my wife 
My heart-blood gives a sudden rush, 
And all my fond affections blend 
In mother—sisters—wife and friend! 


Yes woman’s love is free from guile 
And pure as bright Aurora’s ray; 
The heart will melt before her smile, 

And base-born passions fade away! 
Were I the monarch of the earth, 
Or master of the swelling sea, 
1 would not estimate their worth, 
Dear woman, half the price of thee. 
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The sentiment of an old poet that he would not see an old 
post removed, that was familiar to him in boyhood, was true 
to nature; and it is for a similar reason that the Oak of our 
poet has been so much admired— 


Woopman, spare that tree! 
Touch not a single bough! 
In youth it sheltered me, 
nd I’!l protect it now. 
*T was my forefather’s hand 
That placed it near his cot; 
There, woodman, let it stand, 
Thy axe shall harm it not! 


That old familiar tree, 
Whose glory and renown 
Are spread o’er Jand and sea, 
And wouldst thou hack it down? 
Woodman, forbear thy stroke! 
Cut not its earth-bound ties; 
Oh, spare that aged oak, 
Now towering to the skies! 


‘When but an idle boy 
I sought its grateful shade; 
In all their gushing joy 
Here too my sisters ag 
a kissed me 


ere; 
y father pressed my hand— 
Forgive this foolish tear, 
But let the old oak stand! 


My heart-strings round thee cling, 
Close as thy bark, old friend! 
Here shall the wild-bird sing, 
= And still thy branches bend. 
Old tree! the storm still brave! 
And, woodman, leave the spot; 
While I’ve a hand to save, 
Thy axe shall harm it not. 
% 


The following apoiogue is a faithful picture of the different 
fates of erratic genius, and systematic prudence: 


Two children, in the olden time, 
In Flora’s primrose season, 

Were born. The name of one was Rhyme, 
That of the other Reason. 

And both were beautiful and fair, 

And pure as mountain stream and air. 


As the boys together grew, 
Happy fied their hours— 

Grief or care they never knew 
In the Paphian bowers. 

See them roaming hand in hand, 

The pride of all the choral band. 
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Music with harp of golden strings, 
Love with bow and quiver, 

Airy sprites on radiant wings, 
Nymphs of wood and river, 

Joined the muses’ thrilling song, 

As Rhyme and Reason passed along. 


But the scene was changed—the boys 
Left their native soil— 

Rhyme’s pursuit was idle joys, 
Reason’s manly teil: 

Soon Rhyme was starving in a ditch, 

While Reason grew exceeding rich. 


Since that dark and fatal hour, 
When the brothers parted, 

Reason has had wealth and power— 
Rhyme’s poor and broken-hearted! 
And now, or bright or stormy weather, 
They twain are seldom seen together’ 

We regret that our narrow limits prevent a more extended 
notice; as we should be glad to extract more from this beauti- 
ful volume. ‘THE LINES AFTER THE OLDEN TIME if antiquated 
in expression, would, perhaps, be superior to any thing in the 
book, of alight and airy nature. The Anniversary Hymn, 
Tue Inp1an Poem, and the Lines on Detavan, contain more 
fire than is usual with our author. Tue Dismissep is marked 
with humor, and Tue Rerorr and Tue Miniature pointed 
with epigrammatic wit. The paper and typography of the 
volume equal any thing from the American press. 


Friendship’s Offering, for 1889.—-This annual, which has 
now reached its sixteenth volume, still holds a high rank 
among the souvenirs of the day. The contributions are from 
pens of deserved popularity, and the embellishments are 
generally of a high order. The plate entitled ‘““Who’s there?” 
is not, however, calculated to embellish any respectable 
work. We have drawn upon this souvenir for the ““Game- 
ster’s Daughter,’? which appeared in a former number, and 
“The Founding of the Ottoman Empire,” which will be found 
in the present number. 


Rob of the Bowl—By the author of Horse Shoe Robinson, 
&c., &c.—Just as this form was going to press, we received 
from the publishers, lvea & Blanchard, this last work of our 
townsman. It is a tale embodying with fidelity the early 
history of Maryland; and well sustains the reputation of the 
author. 

As it is a historical novel of our own State, and by our 
own citizen, we will depart from our prescribed course, 
relative to novels, and review it in our January number.— 
The volumes may be had of Mr. Hickman. 








THE WEST CHESTER YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY. 
IN WEST CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA. 


We present our readers with a view of this excellent institution 
in this number of the Museum. The architectural elegance of the 
edifice, and the softness and beauty of the engraving we hope will 
render it acceptable to our patrons, and tend in some measure to 
call the attention of parents to a seminary, in every way worthy of 
patronage. 

The borough of West Chester, which is the location of the 
seminary, contains about 2000 inbabitants—it is situate in the 
midst of a most luxuriant and picturesque country, near the banks 
of the Brandywine river, four miles above the “Battle Ground,” 
and at a distance of seven miles from the grove of the Paoli 
massacre, and twenty-four miles west of Philadelphia, with which 
it is connected by a railroad. 

The grounds were procured and the buildings erected at a great 
expense by a joint-stock company incorporated for that purpose. 
The school proper is 130 feet in its front, 145 in depth, with its 

lleries, and four stories high, containing a large number of par- 
ours, studies and chambers, and ample accommodations for 200 

upils. 
. n addition to the extensive pleasure-grounds attached to the es- 
tablishment, there are fitted up suitable rooms for physical exercise, 
thereby securing to the pupil, during the leisure hours, every oppor- 
tunity for amusement and recreation. 

The general supervision of the operations of the seminary has been 
entrusted to Dr. i. W. Cook, a gentleman not only qualified in all 
respects for that situation, but adorning it by his extensive scien- 
tific researches and acquirements, and his perfect amiability of 
character. With Dr. Cook is associated, as “Principal of the 
Literary Department,” Mrs. A. H. Lincoln Phelps, a lady of the 
highest order of intellect, well known by her deservedly popular 
works on literature and science, and formerly of the Female Semi- 
nary at Troy. 28 

In the early part of the past summer, Dr. Cook, having visited 
our principal cities for the‘purpose of filling the different depart- 
ments of the Institution, has been enabled to call around hima 
number of the most accomplished teachers in the Union. Among 
them we notice in the cepartment of Painting and Belles Lettres 
the name of Thos. R. Hofland, the son of the elegant English 
authoress. He is a good classical scholar and a young artist of 
great promise. 

The course of instruction will embrace all the branches of a 
useful and highly ornamental education. Among the lessons, 
we may notice those in the Latin, Greek, Italian, Spanish, French, 
and English languages, Drawing, Painting, and Vocal and Instru- 
mental music. 

The terms will vary from two hundred to three hundred dollars, 
according to the course of studies. 

In the cover of asubsequent number we will publish a prospectus 
of the seminary. 


Epirors or Museum. 











